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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


I" INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 
for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time 
this Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with 
the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the 
contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world... At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene... The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially represent- 
ed... Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these pages, 
but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on 
truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 

Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF GENIZAH RESEARCH 


Dedicated to the memory of Professor Solomon Schechter 


NORMAN GOLB 


I 


Hi away in the attic of an old 
synagogue south of Cairo, thou- 
sands of Jewish manuscripts lay for cen- 
turies undisturbed by human hands. 
They had been placed there during the 
course of the ages by the respected el- 
ders of the community, who hoped in 
this way to save them from the ravages 
of time and the impieties of fortune. 
According to the traveller, Benjamin of 
Tudela, who visited Egypt shortly after 
1166, there were, at the time, approxi- 
mately 7,000 Jews—probably meaning 
heads of families—living in the city of 
Fostat-Misr (Old Cairo). Many of them 
enjoyed great wealth, some—like Mai- 
monides—the gift of learning—and as 
the years passed, their old business re- 
cords, documents and books would slow- 
ly make way for the new. Quite often, 
the fate of these manuscripts was to be 
consigned to the dust of the synagogue’s 
Genizah (storage-room) and there they 
remained, their secrets buried with 
them. 
Knowledge of the existence of the Cai- 
ro Genizah spread slowly to the West. 
The first traveller who appears to have 
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been there in modern times was Simon 
van Geldern, a grand-uncle of Heinrich 
Heine’s, who in 1752 visited Egypt and 
recorded in his diary that he had been 
to the “synagogue of Elijah” and made 
a search through the Genizah, situated 
within it. Abraham Firkowitch, the Rus- 
sian Karaite who on his trips to the East 
collected great numbers of rare and 
ancient manuscripts, probably visited 
Egypt in the forties of the last century; 
while he was interested in concealing 
his activities, so that we do not have 
explicit statements from him about the 
matter, he still must certainly have seen 
the Genizah, or been in contact with 
people who knew it—for years later he 
sold to the Russian Imperial Library a 
large mass of documents (the Second 
Firkowitch Collection) many of which 
without question came from that room. 
In 1864, the Jewish traveller Jacob Sapir 
attempted to see the manuscripts hidden 
there, but he was not as fortunate as 
Firkowitch had been. The superstitious 
beadle was reluctant to allow him en- 
trance into the chamber, which was 
thought to be an abode of snakes and 
demons; once inside, he could not even 
get to many of the manuscripts, for the 
entire collection had been buried under 
debris dumped there by workmen some 
years previously. He had to content him- 
self with a few worthless scraps, and 
later found fit to remark in his travel 
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diary, “Yet who knows what else is to 
be found underneath?”—a question 
which is still being answered today. 

Toward the end of the 19th Century, 
local dealers in antiquities began the 
clandestine task of removing certain of 
the documents from their old hiding- 
place. Cyrus Adler, afterwards the Pres- 
ident of Dropsie College and of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, visited Egypt 
in 1891 and was thus able to purchase 
a small collection of manuscripts, which 
he brought back with him to the States 
and bequeathed later to Dropsie Col- 
lege. Oxford’s Bodleian Library also ac- 
quired about 2,600 fragments in the 
same way, mainly through the periodic 
purchases of the Rev. Greville Chester 
and of Prof. A. H. Sayce. In 1896 Elkan 
N. Adler, the well-known traveller, law- 
yer and scholar, made a trip to Egypt, 
and while in Cairo was permitted by 
the Jewish communal authorities to take 
with him a sack-full of Genizah docu- 
ments; using an old Torah-mantle which 
they gave him for that purpose, he stuf- 
fed in as many of the documents as he 
safely could, and took them back with 
him to England. These manuscripts later 
became the nucleus of the fine Genizah 
collection of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. 

Iiy this time the fame of the Genizah, 
induced partly by the reports of the 
above-mentioned travellers and partly 
by publications in the early nineties of 
Genizah studies by Rabbi S. A. Werthei- 
mer (who also sold fragments to the 
Bodleian Library) , had begun to spread; 
and in England two scholarly ladies, 
news of the documents having reached 
their ears, determined on a forthcoming 
trip to see the treasures for themselves 
and bring some back to England. The 


ladies, Mrs. A. S. Lewis and Mrs. M. D. 
Gibson, were themselves accomplished 
Orientalists, so that they were able to 
show some discernment when it came 
to purchasing documents. In May of 
1896, they brought their manuscripts to 
Cambridge and showed them to Solo- 
mon Schechter, who was then Reader in 
Rabbinics at that seat of learning; he 
was able to identify one of the leaves as 
part of the original Hebrew text of Ben 
Sira (Ecclesiasticus) , a book of the Apo- 
crypha dating back to the 2nd Century 
C.E. and often quoted by the Rabbis, 
which in ics Hebrew original had been 
lost since the time of Saadia Gaon. (10th 
Century). Thereafter, Schechter sent 
word of his discovery to Adolph Neu- 
bauer, the curator of Hebrew manu- 
scripts at Oxford, and the latter soon 
came out with the announcement that 
he had discovered nine leaves of this 
same long-forgotten text among the Gen- 
izah manuscripts of the Bodleian Libra- 
ry. Schechter, who always had a flair for 
the dramatic, at once proposed that a 
trip be made to Cairo to ascertain the 
possibilities of bringing the Genizah 
treasures to England. Money was secured 
for this purpose from Charles Taylor, 
the Master of St. John’s College; in De- 
cember, 1896 Schechter sailed for Egypt, 
and once there proceeded immediately 
with his task of securing the documents. 
The story has now become legend of his 
meetings with the communal authorities, 
of their consenting to allow him to take 
practically all of that precious “hoard 
of Hebrew manuscripts’—as he called 
the Genizah treasures—back to England, 
and of his subsequent triumphant re- 
turn home after a visit to Palestine. He 
had taken the tide at its flood, and it 
was to lead on to fortune. 
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With Schechter’s return to England, 
the first period of activity involved in 
making the new manuscript sources 
available to the world came to an end. 
The purchasers, plunderers, scholars and 
thieves had emptied the old synagogue 
of its contents, which were scattered 
now through the length and breadth of 
Europe, and had even reached the shores 
of America. Many private and public 
ubraries—in London, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, Paris, Frankfort, Vienna, Budapest 
Leningrad, Philadelphia—had managed 
to acquire Genizah fragments in smaller 
or lesser quantities, with Cambridge, of 
course, in the foremost place. The time 
had come for the exploration of the 
texts themselves. 


II 


The discovery among the Genizah 
manuscripts of fragments of Ben Sira im- 
mediately set off a search for still fur- 
ther remnants of this old work, and for 
other ancient texts which were (right- 
ly) assumed to be hidden either among 
the thousands of leaves brought back by 
Schechter, or in the other collections. 
Leaves of Ben Sira began to turn up in 
several places; around the turn of the 
century over sixty books and articles 
devoted to the newly-discovered Hebrew 
fragments appeared, and many years 
later (in 1953) Prof. M. S. Segal of the 
Hebrew University was able to issue an 
almost complete edition of this impor- 
tant text, thus beautifully illustrating 
the words of Ben Sira himself, “I (Wis- 
dom) shall return, I shall gladden him 
(who believes in my worth) and reveal 
to him of my secrets’... 

As the scholars of Cambridge began 
digging deeper, other ancient texts came 
to light—not only Hebrew sources, but 
Greek and Syriac as well. Certainly, the 


most important of the Greek fragments 
were portions of the Bible translation 
made by Aquila, a convert to Judaism 
of the 2nd Century C.E. who was perhaps 
a student of Rabbi Akiba’s school. This 
translation, which differed from that of 
the Septuagint in being far more literal 
and meticulous, yet considerably less 
comprehensible, constituted one of the 
columns of the multi-versioned Bible, 
the Hexapla, edited by Origen in the 
first part of the 3rd Century. It was em- 
ployed mainly by Jews in the synagogal 
service, but fell into disuse when Greek 
ceased to be read and spoken by the 
people after the Mohammedan con- 
quests. In the case of these fragments, 
and of texts containing parts of the 
Palestinian Syriac version of the Bible 
and of the Hexapla, an interesting cul- 
tural phenomenon presented itself: the 
original writing, while still legible, had 
been partially effaced through long and 
constant use, and a later scribe had em- 
ployed the parchments to copy down 
some Hebrew liturgic hymns which to 
the men of that age were undoubtedly 
of much greater worth than the incom- 
prehensible words written beneath.' An- 
other fact of the utmost interest is re- 
lated to a well-known statement of 
Origen, to the effect that “in the more 
exact (Biblical) versions, the Name (of 
God) is written in Hebrew characters— 
not the modern (Aramaic square) He- 
brew, but the ancient (Canaanite) 
kind”; tallying exactly with the descrip- 
tion given by Origen, the Greek frag- 
ments of Aquila were found consistently 
to employ the old Canaanite letters, rath- 
er than the square characters or the 
Greek word for God (Kyrios) when 
mentioning the Tetragrammaton. 


1 Such texts are known as palimpsests. 
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While these discoveries were in pro- 
gress, Schechter was labouring on some 
important sectarian manuscripts. One of 
these turned out to be fragments of the 
Aramaic law-book of Anan ben David 
(8th Century), traditionally looked 
upon as the founder of the Karaite sect 
and, more precisely, of the first sub- 
group among them, the Ananites; when 
added to the previous publication of 
parts of Anan’s law-book (edited by the 
Russizn-Jewish scholar Harkavy in 1897- 
8), it considerably increased our under- 
standing of the manner of thought and 
the exegetical methods of this “rebel- 
lious son.” Another short document 
created an unprecedented sensation 
throughout the scholarly world when it 
was finally published by Schechter in 
1910. At about the turn of the century, 
he had come across a strange Hebrew 
manuscript containing what appeared to 
be the laws and quasi-historic statements 
of an unknown Jewish sect; a careful 
study of the text brought him to the 
conclusion that the schismatic group 
represented here was related to the “fol- 
lowers of Zadok (in Arabic, “saddukiy- 
yah”—by which probably the Sadducees 
are meant) mentioned especially by the 
medieval Karaite writer, al Kirkisani as 
being a Jewish sect of pre-Exilic times. 
Since the views of this sect did not con- 
form to those of the historical Sadducees, 
at least insofar as the latter were known 
from the writings of Josephus and from 
the New Testament and Talmudic liter- 
ature, but in a few important respects 
did correspond to certain doctrines of 
al-Kirkisani’s “sadduktyyah,” Schechter 
judged the leaves before him to be frag- 
ments of a work written by “Zadokites,” 
i.e., people belonging to the same sect 
mentioned by Kirkisani, or to a closely 
similar one; thus, he claimed, while the 


present text was copied down in medi- 
eval times, the document itself went 
back to the period of the Second Jew- 
ish Commonwealth, and told us much 
about an obscure Jewish group of that 
time. An extensive and often acrimoni- 
ous controversy over the age and impor- 
tance of this text, in which the finest He- 
brew scholars then living participated, 
followed its publication. Finally, the dis- 
covery in 1947 of the first Dead Sea 
Scrolls—which proved to be closely relat- 
ed in phraseology and ideas to the Cam- 
bridge document—made it evident that 
Schechter had been presumptuous in la- 
belling the sectarians here represented as 
“Zadokites,” but astonishingly correct in 
his intuition that this text had had its 
birth perhaps twenty-one centuries ago. 

Still another of Schechter’s early dis- 
coveries which excited much interest was 
the remains of an extensive literary epis- 
tle—the authenticity of which has recent- 
ly been vindicated—concerning the King- 
dom of the Khazars. It is well known 
that the ruler of this Caspian kingdom, 
and alons; with him many of his sub- 
jects, accepted Judaism at approximate- 
ly the beginning of the 9th Century. 
Judah Halevi had utilized the theme 
of this conversion for his apologetic 
treatise The Kuzari, and some corres- 
pondence between the Khazar king Jo- 
seph and Hasdai ibn Shaprut, the fa- 
mous physician and statesman in the 
palace of the Cordovan Caliph Abdu’l- 
Rahman, had been published at the end 
of the 16th Century and much later on 
(in 1879) by Harkavy; the Cambridge 
document considerably increased our 
knowledge of the conversion and of sub- 
sequent Khazar history, and supplied 
many useful geographical details as well. 

Information about the “Four Cap- 
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tixes,” Shemariah, Hushiel, Moshe, and 
Hanokh (the latter being Moshe’s son) , 
who were supposed to have come from 
Babylonia in the 10th Century, been 
captured by pirates and subsequently 
sold out of captivity, and later to have 
founded the new seats of learning in 
Egypt, North Africa, and Spain, also 
came to light in the Cambridge docu- 
ments. In this case, some of the legend- 
ary stories surrounding these figures 
were seen to be suspicious; for it could 
be shown from a letter of Hushiel’s that 
he had settled in Kairowan (North 
Africa), after a trip there from some 
Christian country, probably Italy. Shem- 
ariah, on the other hand, turned out 
to be a native of Egypt, so that the whole 
story of the capture by pirates of these 
two sages was evidently a fabrication. 
(As no mention is made in this letter 
of Moshe and Hanokh, and for other 
reasons, it is unnecessary to assume that 
the romantic story concerning their ar- 
rival in Spain is untrue.) A more re- 
mote figure than these was revealed in 
new light from some fragments in Cam- 
bridge, the British Museum, and the 
Adler collection—namely, the Babylon- 
ian Exilarch Bustanai, who lived at the 
time of the conquest of Persia by the 
Caliph Omar (middle of the 7th Cen- 
tury). It had previously been thought 
that Bustanai had had but a single wife, 
she being no other than the daughter 
of Chosroes II; later opponents of the 
descendants of Bustanai contended that 
such was the case, and the legitimacy 
of the offspring of this union was sub- 
sequently challenged before a high Jew- 
ish court. In two Genizah documents, 
we find the Persian names of the prin- 
cess and her sons (perhaps, however, 
these names are not correct), and also 


the names of their step-brothers, who 
contested their legitimacy; this latter 
fact, if true, shows that the princess 
could not have been Bustanai’s only 
wife, and that he had Jewish heirs. 

A personality which emerged most 
clearly from the worn leaves of the Gen- 
izah was that of Saadia ben Joseph, the 
versatile Gaon of Sura. Abundant evi- 
dence made it clear that it was Saadia 
who was chiefly responsible for putting 
down the rebellion against the authority 
of the Babylonian academy which had 
been initiated by Aaron ben Meir, the 
head of the rival Palestinian school; it 
was also an apparently ungrateful Saa- 
dia who initiated a bitter quarrel with 
the Exilarch who had appointed him 
Gaon and with the latter’s followers! 
Other polemics of his—and he appears 
to have been an individual who took 
keen delight in this pursuit—also came 
to light with the publication of trea- 
tises against the heretic Hiwi al-Balkhi, 
the Massoretic scholar Aaron ben Asher, 
and against Anan ben David and vari- 
ous later Karaites, many of whom fought 
Saadia with equal vigor. A more posi- 
tive side of the Gaon’s personality was 
revealed in some letters of his which 
were discovered during the early years 
of the century. Many fragments of his 
Arabic commentary on the Bible were 
found, especially by Hartwig Hirsch- 
feld, and parts of his grammatical trea- 
tises—probably the first systematic works 
on Hebrew grammar to be composed— 
were edited years afterward by the late 
Prof. S. L. Skoss, although a beginning 
had been made by Harkavy. Fragments 
were also discovered of his legal and 
philosophical writings, and one manu- 
script emanating from his children gave 
the exact date of his birth (882) and 
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the approximate time of his emigration 
from Egypt to Palestine, Syria, and fi- 
nally Babylonia. Indeed, if not for all 
the Saadia fragments that were discover- 
ed in the Genizah, it is unlikely that 
H. Malter’s richly-documented study of 
the great Gaon would have been pos- 
sible at all. The rescue of so many of 
his writings from oblivion was another 
example of the promise that the Genizah 
manuscripts held for the future of Jew- 
ish research.” 


Ill 


The search after lost writings of the 
Gaon of Sura led also to the discovery 
of numerous legal responsa of the other 
Geonim of Babylonia, many of which 
were first edited in 1909 by the late Prof. 
L. Ginzberg. These fragments were of 
value not only for the legal discussions 
they contained, but—perhaps more im- 
portant—for the inadvertent descriptions 
which the Geonim gave of the way of 
life pursued by their countrymen. Ginz- 
berg (and others), furthermore, found 
old leaves of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
which were of service in clearing up 
numerous obscurities in the printed 
texts of this work. Letters of the Geon- 
im—especially of Hai Gaon (d.1038) — 
were recovered, thus revealing the inner 
personalities of these authoritative sages; 
and new discoveries were made in the 
field of Midrashic literature. A work of 
much interest was the Book of Precepts 
ty Hefes ben Masliah, a 10th-Century 
dignitary of Mosul, which was puolished 
by Benzion Halper in 1915. 

An entirely new area of Genizah 


2 Much important research on the Saadia frag- 
ments, and on the polemic literature of that 
age, is being carried out by Dr. Moshe Zucker 
of New York City, a student of Prof. Skoss. 
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studies, however, was initiated with the 
arrival in England of Paul Kahle, then 
an enterprising student of Semitics from 
Germany. A considerable number of Bib- 
lical manuscripts were being discovered 
in the collections which exhibited dif- 
ferent systems of vocalization than the 
one commonly in use (our so-called 
Tiberian system, with most of the vowel 
signs written below the line) . Such texts, 
which possessed supra-linear punctua- 
tion, and which later were -liscovered 
to be of three different kinds, had in- 
deed been known before. Specimens 
of the two so-called “Babylonian” sys- 
tems (one of a rather elementary kind 
and the other more complex) had been 
published during the last half of the 
19th Century; and the third system, 
known as the “punctuation of the Land 
of Israel,” had been mentioned as far 
back as the 12th Century in Simha ben 
Mahzor Vitry. The Genizah 
fragments, however, greatly supplement- 
the then-known collection of Babylon- 
lan texts, and gave us our first exam- 
ples of the Palestinian variety; and 
Kahle, who even on his initial visit in 
1899 had the full cooperation of Schech- 
ter and the other Genizah researchers, 
was the first to realize the possibilities 
inherent in the new finds, and to take 
full advantage of them. During his sev- 
eral trips to England, where he settled 
after the advent of Nazism, Kahle copied 
and had photographed large quantities 
of material, and in the course of the 
years was able to publish extensive 
studies on the Biblical traditions of the 
Babylonian and Palestinian Jews. This 
was of importance not only for deter- 
mining what were the various systems 
of punctuation, their probable dates of 
inception and spheres of influence; but 
also for arriving at the pronunciation 
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of Hebrew before (and even after) the 
time of the Tiberian punctuators, in the 
various countries of the Arabic world 
where Jews lived. Furthermore, it was 
now possible to see in what ways the 
9th Century Biblical scholars of Tiberias 
had been influenced by other traditions 
in evolving their own “standard” pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew. 

The old “punctuation of the Land of 
Israel” could be discovered in only a 
few of the Genizah Biblical fragments. 
However, as Kahle searched deeper, he 
found other kinds of texts which pre- 
served this forgotten system—{fragments 
of the Palestinian Aramaic translation 
of the Torah (not the Targum of On- 
kelos) , a few leaves of the Mishnah and 
of the early liturgic poetry (piyyut). 
Almost without exception, each of these 
proved to have its own particular value 
tor the history of Hebrew vocalization. 
hahle and his studerts contributed 
much to our understanding of these 
texts; and recently a young Finnish 
scholar, A. Murtonnen, was able, espe- 
cially on the basis of manuscripts of 
the piyyutim of Yannai (7th Century), 
to make a thorough examination of the 
pre-Tiberian pronunciation of Hebrew, 
in which he could demonstrate how 
greatly it differed from that of the tra- 
ditionally accepted language in both 
verbal and nominal formations. The 
various texts of the Aramaic translation 
of the Bible which came to light were 
also highly instructive, for they well 
brought out the contention of such 
scholars as Geiger and Zunz to the ef- 
fect that there were earlier sub-strata 
in the official Aramaic translations (Tar- 
gum Onkelos to the Torah and Targum 
Jonathan to the Prophets); these were 
to a good extent preserved in Genizah 
manuscripts of the so-called Palestinian 


Targum, the author (s) of which version 
not only interpreted some passages dif- 
ferently but also added homiletic re- 
marks. And the standard Targum On- 
kelos itself could now be subjected to 
renewed scrutiny; for, in the Genizah, 
collections fragments of this Targum 
were found that had been written and 
vocalized in Babylonia many centuries 
ago.’ 

Thus it was , that even during the first 
few decades of Genizah research, out- 
standing discoveries had been made in 
many fields of Jewish learning; at the 
same time, thousands of manuscripts 
still awaited the searching eye of the 
scholar. The job of sorting the Cam- 
bridge documents had in the main been 
accomplished by Schechter, E. J. Wor- 
wnan—a librarian of that university who 
contributed a few valuable studies based 
on the Arabic material—and the Arabist 
Hartwig Hirschfeld, who for his part 
published a considerable number of 
manuscripts. Not only the Hebrew frag- 
ments, but thousands of Arabic docu- 
ments found their respective places 
in boxes, bound volumes, or—in the case 
of exceptionally valuable and fragile 
pieces—under glass. In Oxford, Neu- 
bauer and Arthur Cowley had issued a 


8 It should furthermore be mentioned that the 
Genizah supplied us with specimens of the 
Mishnah text vocalized in the Babylonian man- 
ner (there is, of course, no traditional Tiberian 
vocalization of the Mishnah, the pronunciation 
having been handed down orally from genera- 
tion to generation). This Babylonian tradition 
of the pronunciation of Mishnaic Hebrew, 
which differs considerably from that employed 
by Jews of the West, is corroborated in a very 
high degree by the living Yemenite tradition 
of pronouncing post-Biblical Hebrew—a fact 
which has now been demonstrated by two scho- 
lars of Jerusalem, H. Yalon and S. Morag. 
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catalogue of the fragments deposited 


there; the same had been accomplished 


at the British Museum, and was soon 
to be done for the. Adler collection, that 
at Dropsie College, and the Freer Col- 
lection of Detroit (later removed to 
Washington). The collection given by 
the Russian Archimandrite of Jerusalem, 
Antonin, had been quite fully described 
by Harkavy, who was in charge of the 
Hebrew collections at the Russian Im- 
perial Library in St. Petersburg.* Schech- 
ter, who was in very good measure re- 
sponsible for what had been accom- 
plished, passed away in 1915, and many 
must have thought then of the words 
written by him some years previously: 
“Looking over this enormous mass of 
fragments about me... I cannot over- 
come a sad feeling... that I shall hard- 
ly be worthy to see all the results which 
the Genizah will add to our knowledge 
of Jews and Judaism. The work is not 
for one man and not for one lifetime. 
However, to use an old adage, ‘It is 
not thy duty to complete the work, but 
neither art thou free to desist from it’.” 


4 The other Leningrad collections, unfortunate- 
ly, did not fare as well; not only were no cata- 
logues printed, but it was often difficult to get 
to the material. For example, during the life- 
time of Harkavy, access to the manuscripts was 
denied to everyone but him. Whenever he 
would be asked by some visiting scholar for 
a glimpse of some treasure whose discovery he 
had announced, Harkavy would politely inform 
him that there was no cause for worry on his 
part, and that the document would eventually 
see the light of day! (Afterwards, many of the 
manuscripts in Leningrad did find their way, 
in photostatic reproduction, to other countries; 
an embargo was placed on them by the gov- 
ernment during the thirties, but recently there 
have been encouraging indications that access 
to the collections will once again be allowed.) 
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IV 


The task of reconstructing the history 
and literature of a people during any 
particular period is a tedious and pains- 
taking occupation, one which demands 
of the researcher the persistent hunger 
to know in detail the facts of the period 
he is studying and the constant readi- 
ness to change his notions and ideas in 
the light of new evidence. Historical re- 
search in the rich material that came 
to light in the Genizah had necessarily 
to be extended over a considerable per- 
iod of years before satisfactory results 
were achieved; for here were literally 
thousands of business documents, wills, 
letters, court records—each of which 
would yield its own bit of information 
about the way of life cultivated by the 
Arabic-speaking Jews of medieval times. 
There were also literary fragments in 
great quantities which had still to be 
studied both for their own value and 
for the information they contained 
about Jewish life and thought. To make 
the task of the researcher more com- 
plicated, the documents were often only 
partly legible, and there were many 
thousands of fragments written not in 
Hebrew but in Judaeo-Arabic (Arabic 
in Hebrew characters) and Aramaic. 

The poetic literature of the Genizah 
was especially prominent. Kahle had 
early realized the value of the Palestin- 
ian liturgic fragments for the history of 
Hebrew vocalization, but the literary 
significance of these texts, in the minds 
of many scholars, was of far greater 
significance. While it is quite fre- 
quently difficult to make sense of the 
hints and allusions of the early liturgists 
(paitanim), and to comprehend their 
poetic vocabulary, it is also true that 
what we can understand is often poetry 
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of supreme beauty and fine religious 
feeling. These, indeed, were men who 
far more than the writers of later ages 
glanced with reverence “from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven”; and their 
writings fully deserved to be rescued 
from the oblivion in which they had so 
long remained. 

The first Paitanic texts had been pub- 
lished in facsimile at the end of the 
century—but only for the Greek and 
Syriac writing which they contained un- 
derneath. Israel Davidson, who later be- 
came Professor of Hebrew Literature at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, recog- 
nized in the later script five composi- 
tions of the early Palestinian poet Yan- 
nai, of whose writings only a single poem 
had been known during the previous 
centuries. Davidson’s publication (1919) 
marked the beginning of systematic in- 
vestigations in the field of Paitanic lite- 
rature. The students of Kahle took a 
a considerable part in this work, as did 
also Davidson himself (he, however, be- 
came chiefly occupied with the writing 
of a compendious thesaurus of medieval 
poetry, which was published ultimately 
in four large volumes). At the same 
time, the most important step was taken 
with the founding, in 1930, of the Schoc- 
ken Research Institute for Hebrew Po- 
etry, which began its activities in Berlin 
and transferred them to Jerusalem a 
short time after the rise of Hitler. In the 
first few years of its existence, the Shoc- 
ken Institute collected several thousand 
photographs of Genizah manuscripts, in- 
cluding many in Leningrad. Among 
them were scores of fragments contain- 
ing the piyyutim of Yannai, on the basis 
of which Menahem Zulay, a gifted 
scholar of the Institute, published in 
1938 a collection of over 800 composi- 
tions by this almost-forgotten poet. 


We must be chiefly grateful to the 
scholars of the Institute—H. Brody, J. 
Schirmann, A. M. Habermann, and Zu- 
lay—for our present knowledge of liter- 
ary activities of the paintanim, and of 
the religious and secular poets of Spain. 
Brody, who until his death was the di- 
rector of the Institute, discovered many 
religious poems and encomiums of Hai 
Gaon, Moses ibn Gikatilia, and Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra among the Genizah frag- 
ments. A score of contemporary poems 
of Moses ibn Ezra were described by 
Prof. Schirmann, whose success in this 
research was aided greatly by Genizah 
manuscripts; it was Schirmann also who 
first systematically explored the poetic 
fragments in the libraries of England, 
and who catalogued these and had them 
photostated for the Institute. Haber- 
mann, the present librarian of the In- 
stitute, published a considerable num- 
ber of the poems contained in the In- 
stitute’s collection of 20,000 photographs 
of Genizah documents (this is the ap- 
proximate figure as of today). And Zu- 
lay opened up to us a new world of 
early paitanic writings, demonstrating 
that it was of a class seldom equalled in 
the poetic literature of the Jews. Not 
only did he discover the writings of 
many of the early Palestinian poets, but 
he added immensely to our knowledge 
of those already known, Yannai, Ka- 
lir, and Solomon al-Sanjari; he proved 
that the country which in the days of 
Leopold Zunz had been regarded as bar- 
ren of all creative production during the 
early Middle Ages was in reality an “in- 
tensive workshop” of paitanic activity 
that continued unabated until the Cru- 
sades. Here were exquisite pictures of 
the Palestinian countryside, of tired 
farmers returning from work with songs 
of praise on their lips, of “meadows 
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clothed with sheep” and plants “grow- 
ing in the abundance of dew.” These 
poems were far from artificial, as some 
scholars had claimed; they could scarce- 
ly be considered as nothing more than 
a subterfuge by which the Jews sought 
to avoid the consequences of Justinian’s 
decrees prohibiting the deuterosis (or 
study of the rabbinic exposition of 
Scripture). On the contrary, the piyyut 
came from the depths of the heart, as 
when Joseph ibn Abitur sang, “Each 
day will I utter new blessings in praise 
of the deeds of God, Who Himself re- 
news each day the splendid works of 
creation ...”. The Jews of Palestine, as 
Zulay showed us, could not content 
themselves with merely uttering the set 
prayers of the day, but had constantly 
to add to them, and to inspire them 
with new life. 

The poetry of the Genizah revealed 
many aspects of the inner life of the 
medieval Jew—and this, too, is a part of 
history; but his communal and political 
life as well had, during the time that 
Zulay and others were occupied with 
their researches, been subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny. The same year that Schech- 
ter passed away, a student of Jews’ Col- 
lege, Jacob Mann—whose name has since 
become famous—was beginning to search 
through the English collections. Mann 
had received a Talmudic education in 
Galicia, had later continued his Jewish 
and Semitic studies in London, and sub- 
sequently was appointed Hebrew sec- 
retary to the Chief Rabbi, Joseph Hertz. 
During the years 1915-20, he laboured 
assiduously among the worn and frag- 
mentary documents of the Genizah gath- 
ering data for a history of the Egyptian 
and Palestinian Jews from the 10th to 
the 12th Century. The material, of 
course, was overwhelming. Here were 


the archives of the Jewish community 
of Cairo-Fostat, once one of the leading 
centers of world Jewry; on the basis of 
these fragments, the personalities of the 
people, the significant events in their 
collective history, the names and deeds 
of their leading figures, could be restored 
and, as it were, made to tell their story 
again. 

The task that Mann first set out to 
accomplish was twofold: that of estab- 
lishing a chronological sequence amidst 
the mass of data, and of describing in 
whatever detail could be achieved the 
important religious and communal au- 
thorities of Egypt and Palestine during 
the period involved. These are the chief 
virtues of his thorough study, The Jews 
in Egypt and in Palestine under the 
Fatimid Caliphs, which appeared in two 
volumes between 1920 and 1922; later, 
when he was Professor of History at the 
Hebrew Union College, he was able to 
supplement this material in two gigantic 
volumes, Texts and Studies in Jewish 
History and Literature. Such outstand- 
ing figures as Solomon ben Judah and 
Ephraim ben Shemariah, two of the 
leading dignitaries of Egyptian Jewry, 
were first fully revealed by Mann. It 
became clear from his work in what 
towns of Palestine and Egypt the Jews 
had chiefly settled. There was much that 
he elucidated about the communal ban, 
the ransom of captives, the functions of 
the Nagid, and the Palestinian custom 
of completing a Torah cycle only once 
every three years (to this latter subject 
Mann devoted his final book, The Bible 
as Read and Preached in the Old Syna- 
gogue—which is also based chiefly on 
Genizah material). The whole compli- 
cated story of the relations between 
the Rabbanites and Karaites—especially 
those in Jerusalem—was described by 
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Mann, thanks to scores of Genizah frag- 
ments; and new light was cast on the 
writings and activities of such Karaite 
worthies as Daniel al-Kumisi, Sahl ben 
Masliah, and Salmon ben Yeruham. Has- 
dai ibn Shaprut emerged as a statesman 
of the first rank, to whom appeals were 
sent from other lands, and who corre- 
sponded with Helena, the Empress of 
Byzantium. The story of a Norman pros- 
elyte to Judaism, Obadiah ha-Ger, was 
first brought into the open by Mann. 
To be sure, he accomplished, in a life 
cut short long before the fulfillment of 
its years, a task only dreamed of by oth- 
ers; for historical research in the Geni- 
zah treasures had at least been placed 
on a scientific foundation, which could 
be built upon and elaborated. And it 
was not long before the full significance 
of the Genizah fragments was to dawn 
upon the world of learning. In a sense, 
the work had only begun. 


The first scholars who explored the 
Genizah manuscripts had, of course, pur- 
sued their own particular interests in 
studying the documents—Biblical scho- 
lars the Bible, Talmudists the rabbinic 
literature, historians the facts of his- 
tory; they turned, in so doing, mainly 
to the documents written in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, languages which were very 
prominent in the Genizah finds, and 
which they knew well. Only a few re- 
searchers gave their chief attention to 
the mass of documents written in Arab- 
ic, which for hundreds of years had been 
the vernacular of the Jews of Egypt and 
many other lands. The score or more 
of Arabic fragments which Hirschfeld 
published were mainly of literary inter- 
est: remnants of the writings of Saadia 


Gaon, some texts pertaining to the pole- 
mics between Karaites and Rabbanites, 
a few autograph fragments of Maimoni- 
des, and some short documents pertain- 
ing to Mohammed and the Jews of Khai- 
bar. Samuel Poznanski, the learned 
Chief Rabbi of Warsaw, had used some 
Judaeo-Arabic fragments for his own 
standard researches on the Karaites and 
leading Rabbinic figures of the Middle 
Ages, and many other scholars—Gold- 
ziher, Bacher and Margoliouth—had 
also made contributions All of this 
work, however, had beer: sporadic in 
nature, and gave us fev, clues to the 
value of these Judaeo-A.rabic fragments. 
Even Jacob Mann celied mainly on He- 
brew documents in producing his monu- 
mental works; however, his appreciation 
of the Arabic texts grew as he became 
more fluent in the reading of those docu- 
ments, and considerably more of them 
were used in his Texts and Studies than 
in his first work. All, of course, agreed 
that the fragments were important, but 
little was done to make their contents 
known. 

Then, in the early thirties, the Geni- 
zah papers became a subject of interest 
at the Hebrew University, mainly as a 
result of Mann’s investigations. Jerusa- 
lem was—and remains—a place where 
the sons of the East mingled closely with 
those of the West. Here it was possi- 
ble to study the way of life of numer- 
ous communities from Arabic-speaking 
lands, to become intimately acquainted 
with their language, and to share their 
reminiscences of years and ages gone by. 
Some of the scholars in Jerusalem thus 
developed a unique familiarity with the 
cultures of the Middle East; and under 
these conditions it was possible to 
make advances in Genizah research not 
thought possible before. 
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The man who achieved most in estab- 
lishing Arabic Genizah research on a 
sound philological basis was Prof. D. 
H. Baneth, the dean of Arabic scholars 
in Jerusalem. Philological correctness 
and exactitude were essential to the 
proper understanding of these texts; 
sometimes, indeed, scholars who pre- 
ceded Baneth had been led into making 
some grievous (or laughable) blunders 
in understanding the vernacular used 
in the manuscripts (which quite often 
differed considerably from the literary 
language) . In conjunction with S. Assaf, 
who, until his death, was Professor 
of Rabbinics and Geonic Literature 
at the Hebrew University, Baneth 
published a series of Genizah studies 
which rank as the most exemplary speci- 
mens of such writing that have been 
produced. The historical information he 
elucidated from them was, of course, also 
of value; in one document, for exam- 
ple, he discovered that it had been a 
prevalent custom among the Egyptian 
Jews to determine, through witnesses, 
whether a couple who planned to marry 
were of the same social and economic 
status (in Hebrew, hagunim). Assaf, 
one of the most prolific writers on the 
period, was for his part interested in 
the Genizah papers mainly for the in- 
formation they contained about the so- 
cial and cultural history of the Jews. 
He found numerous documents about 
the Jews in Palestine from the time of 
its conquest by Omar until the period 
of the Crusades, and afterwards as well. 
From one document discovered by him, 
we learned that when the Arabs con- 
quered Jerusalem, Omar allowed them 
to build or occupy only seventy homes, 
although they had asked for 200; they 
chose the southern part of the city as 
their quarter, and the first Jews to re- 


settle there were some families from Ti- 
berias. Other texts which Assaf pub- 
lished and elaborated upon were instruc- 
tive for the facts they contained about 
the slave trade, in which the Jews of 
that time engaged (although they could 
not take Moslems as slaves) ; or, for the 
new information that was derived from 
them about Jewish trade in the Mediter- 
ranean, or the main center of learn- 
ing in Palestine and other countries. 
Through his numerous essays on Geni- 
zah manuscripts, he began to fill out 
the historical structure that had first 
been erected by Mann, and to invest it 
with life. 

The boundaries of Genizah research 
now kept expanding. E. Strauss (Ash- 
tor), the historian of Jewish life during 
the Mameluke period, published in 1940 
a letter of unusual interest written in 
Aden and addressed by the sender to a 
business associate in Fostat; here we 
read of Jews travelling to India on their 
own ships, and taking with them vari- 
ous goods to sell in Malabar. Other 
texts, when finally deciphered and in- 
terpreted, revealed in great detail the 
economic and social life of the Jews of 
Egypt and neighbouring lands, and, in- 
cidentally, matters pertaining to general 
Islamic history and economic develop- 
ment. Here had been found, indeed, the 
key with which to unlock some of the 
most obscure secrets of the Arabic Mid- 
dle Ages!5 


5 The reader should also be aware of the fact 
that the Genizah manuscripts have proved a 
blessing for writers dealing with post-Inquisi- 
tion Jewish history. Several years ago, Meir Be- 
nayahu of the Ben-Zvi Institute for Research on 
Jewish Communities in the Middle East (which 
was founded by the President of Israel in 1948) 
discovered, on trips to England and America, 
approximately 2,000 documents relating to the 
Jews of the Mediterranean after 1492. On the 
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In the late forties, Prof. S. D. Goi- 
tein of the Hebrew University began his 
researches in the field of Genizah manu- 
scripts. A scholar with a profound under- 
standing of Arabic and the culture of 
Islam—let alone of Jewish literature and 
history—Goitein soon became convinced 
that the Genizah papers were of ines- 
timable value for both general and Jew- 
ish history. He found eyewitness ac- 
counts of the Crusaders’ attack on Jeru- 
salem: from one letter we learned that 
the story of the massacre of the inhabi- 
tants, so widely attested to by students 
of the Crusade period, was really some- 
what exaggerated—it had indeed been 
a savage attack, but many lives were 
spared, evidently so that those taken pris- 
oner could be ransomed for a hand- 
some sum of money; another letter made 
it evident that—contrary to the conten- 
tion of many scholars—other nationali- 
ties than the French were represented 
among the Crusaders, for mention was 
here made of the “cursed ones who are 
called Ashkenazim.” Other letters eman- 


basis of photostats of these manuscripts in 
the possession of the Institute, Benayahu has 
been making an extensive study of these Jew- 
ish communities during the 15th-18th Centuries. 
He has found that even at this later period 
the Jews made enterprising merchants, travel- 
ling to such places as India, North Africa, Spain 
and Italy, and that they carried on an exten- 
sive trade in peppers and skins. During this 
period there was considerable immigration 
into Palestine, and many Talmudic academies 
were founded there; in some documents we 
find descriptions of the dormitories which the 
Yeshibah students occupied, and in one dating 
from the 15th Century there is an account of 
the rebellion staged by a group of students 
against their academy for having allowed poor 
living conditions to prevail in the dormitories. 
Perhaps the most important document found 


by Benayahu gives a detailed history of the 
Hebron community. 


ating from Palestine made it clear that 
the Crusade.’ attack on Beirut in Feb- 
ruary of 1110 was a surprise attack, and 
that the Jews were driven out of Jeru- 
salem during the second occupation by 
the Crusaders, under the command of 
Frederick of Hohenstauten. Goitein also 
found further fragments pertaining to 
Obadiah ha-Ger, from which we learned 
that he was not a crusader, as had been 
contended by Mann and others, but a 
man of some learning who converted 
because his religious studies convinced 
him of the truth of Judaism, and who 
was saved from Christian persecution 
by some fellow Jews who brought him 
to Aleppo. One of the most unusual dis- 
coveries made by Goitein consisted of 
four fragments from Cambridge and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, which 
turned out to be letters sent by Judah 
Halevi to his friend Halfon Dimyati of 
Cairo, an affluent trader who engaged 
in much business with India; three of 
the letters deal mainly with Halevi's 
endeavours to raise the dinars necessary 
for the ransom of a Jewish woman kept 
in prison by the ruling authorities, 
while in the fourth he expresses the fond 
wish to travel to the East, as he was 
indeed to do some years later. 

For his main research (which is now 
in the process of completion), Goitein 
gathered together over 220 letters deal- 
ing with the Mediterranean trade with 
India. This commerce, which went via 
Egypt, East Africa, and South Arabia, 
was the chief economic factor in the sta- 
tus quo of the countries of the Middle 
East. Not only did Goitein discover com- 
plete itineraries of the journey to In- 
dia, descriptions of the dangerous voy- 
age through the Indian Ocean, and the 
names and prices of numerous goods 
which made up that trade, but he also 
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found eyewitness accounts of events only 
barely known from the writings of the 
Arabic historians. In one such account, 
a letter from Aden to Egypt, we are 
given a detailed description of the num- 
ber of soldiers, the types of boats, and 
even the military tactics used by the 
rulers of the island of Kish (in the Per- 
sian Gulf) when they tried to extend 
their sway over the sea route to India 
by conquering Aden. 

So much material of value was found 
by Goitein that he decided to initiate 
« research project devoted to the deci- 
phering and editing of all of the Arab- 
ic Genizah finds dating from the Middle 
Ages. A whole corpus of such material 
is planned, which when published will 
reveal the history of medieval Jewry in 
new light, and will contribute much to 
our understanding of medieval life in 


general. Within the framework of this 


he 


project, one researcher is now making 
a complete study of Nahrai ibn Nissim, 
an important trader of Fostat who was 
also a highly cultured Jew. Another is 
reconstructing the social and cultural 
history of Palestinian Jewry during the 
llth Century. The present writer is 
examining the early court documents of 
Egyptian Jewry, on the basis of which 
records it may some day be possible to 
reconstruct the inner history of that 
Jewry and to determine the various as- 
pects of its collective culture—a_ task 
which Mann left for succeeding genera- 
tions to complete. And there are many 


topics not yet even explored. Each docu- 
ment brings new information about 
medieval culture to light: the gold dinar 
is discovered to give way more and more 
to the silver dirhem after the Fatimid 
period comes to an end; the perfumer’s 
trade turns out to be almost a monopoly 
among Jews; a crisis on the wheat mar- 
ket in 1160 brings a loss to the mer- 
chants of 40%; books are imported and 
exported with great frequency as valu- 
able commodities; unjustly severe pun- 
ishments are sometimes meted out to 
Jews by the Arab rulers, even during 
the golden age of the Fatimids. 

And in such discoveries as these lies 
the final value of the Genizah treasures 
for historic research. The documents 
emerge not merely as the court proce- 
dures of a medieval Jewish community, 
or the records of its members, or the 
worn-out remnants of the books they 
most liked to read. The Cairo Genizah 
is more than these things: it is the re- 
mains of a once brilliant civilization 
which has all but retreated beyond the 
horizon of history, and can now be 
rescued from oblivion and be made to 
give forth its secrets. Thus, the Genizah 
manuscripts are not the possession of 
any one group of individuals, but rath- 
er the inheritance of all people—scholars 
and laymen, Gentiles and Jews—whose 
eyes, lit by dreams of the future, keep 
turning to the past for a keener vision 
of Man than men can sometimes supply 
them with. 
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AKEDAT YITZHAK—THE BINDING OF ISAAC 


DAVID POLISH 


een story of Akedat Yitzchak (The 
Binding of Isaac) has long chal- 
lenged men’s intellects because it is 
more mystifying than enlightening. It 
has, moreover, troubled their hearts and 
consciences because it speaks not only 
of Abraham but of all men. The story 
in Genesis begins: “After these things 
God tested Abraham, and said to him, 
‘Abraham.’ And he said, ‘Here am I.’ 
He said, “Take your son, your only son 
Isaac, whom you love, and go to the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there as 
a burnt offering upon one of the moun- 
tains of which I shall tell you.’ So Abra- 
ham rose early in the morning, saddled 
his ass, and took two of his young men 
with him, and his son Isaac; and he 
cut the wood for the burnt offering, and 
arose and went to the place of which 
God had told him.” (Genesis 22:1,2,5). 
Can it be that Akedat Yitzchak is only 
half a story, and therefore subject to 
widespread misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation? Can it be that by read- 
ing the twenty-second chapter of Gen- 
esis alone, the real clue to its meaning 
will elude us, because it is not to be 
found there? Standing alone, is not the 


Davi PowsH is a member of the Editoral 
Board of the Reconstructionist, and the Jour- 
nal of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis. His essay will form a chapter in a book 
now in process. He serves as rabbi in Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Akedah story a fragment whose secret 
cannot be found without its mate? Most 
recently, a psychoanalytic study of the 
Akedah (Isaac and Oedipus, by Wel- 
lisch) has appeared, and like all other 
studies commits the error of beginning 
with chapter twenty-two in Genesis. 
This is also true of Kierkegaard’s Fear 
and Trembling which suffers from the 
dual inadequacy of beginning with 
Chapter twenty-two, and of deriving its 
insights exclusively from the text. This 
is equally true of those scholarly efforts 
which use the story to illustrate Juda- 
ism’s early rejection of child sacrifice. 
Yet an important though glossed over 
answer is to be found before our eyes, 
hidden because it is so apparent, eva- 
sive because it is unconcealed. 

Only the Rabbis sensed that some- 
thing additional was required in order 
to plumb the meaning of the Akedah. 
They sensed that this something was 
rooted in an event which antedated the 
summons to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac. 
Why, they asked, does the chapter begin 
with “And it came to pass after these 
things”? What things, what events, they 
asked? They knew full well that this is 
not an uncommon phrase in our Bible. 
They knew that it occurs in I Ki. 17:17; 
21:1; Esther 2:1; 3:1; Gen. 39:7; Gen. 
40:1. In each case it speaks of an ante- 
cedent event which bears directly on 
the incident to be described. 
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So they pondered upon the phrase and 
burrowed about it in search of some- 
thing which they felt justified refer- 
ence to certain obscure and inarticulated 
“things.” Why did God decide to test 
Abraham “after these things’? Had he 
not been sufficiently put to the test? Had 
he not withstood every one? The resolv- 
ing of their perplexity came about in 
the form of a Jobian drama, with God 
and Satan again embattled for the soul 
of a righteous one, with Abraham the 
instrument of the testing. According to 
our Midrash, Abraham was put to the 
supreme test only after Satan had ques- 
tioned Abraham's piety and integrity. 

“And the child grew up and was wean- 
ed.” (Gen. 21:8). “Satan (comments the 
Midrash) said to the Holy One, Praised 
be He, ‘Master of the Universe, You 
have graciously given this old man fruit 
of the womb when he was a hundred 
years old. In the entire feast which he 
made, he did not have a single dove or 
a single young bird to bring before 
You.’ God answered, ‘Did he do this for 
the sake of his son only? If I were to 
say to him, Sacrifice your son for me, he 
would sacrifice him.’ Thereupon, And 
God tested Abraham—after the matters 
concerning Ishmael.’’? 

“After the matters concerning Ish- 
mael’’—this is the clue which the Rabbis 
hit upon as the vital link to an under- 
standing of the Akedah. To understand 
what happened to Isaac we must first 
comprehend what happened to Ishmael 
and collaterally with Abraham. (The 
traditional Machzor which includes 
chapter 21 of Genesis on the first day 
of Rosh Hashanah and chapter 22 on 
the second, appears to have hit upon iis 
awareness.) First, we have learmed from 


1 Genesis Rabbah 55, 4; Sanhedrin 89a. 
2 Ibid. 


the Rabbis that the test to which Abra- 
ham was put was somehow related to 
Ishmael. Second, we learn that among 
the ten tests of Abraham, of which the 
tenth was the Akedah, the penultimate 
one was related to Ishmael. Thus, says 
the Midrash, “The ninth test—Ishmael 
was born and became proficient with 
the bow. He saw Isaac sitting alone and 
shot an arrow at him, intending to kill 
him. Sarah saw this and told Abraham 
‘Ishmael did this to Isaac. Come, record 
for Isaac everything that God swore to 
give to you and to your seed, so that 
the son of this handmaid shall not in- 
herit with my son Isaac... Write a bill 
of divorcement and send this: handmaid 
and her son from me and from my son 
Isaac, from this world and from the 
world to come.’ And of all the evils that 
befell Abraham, this thing was most evil 
in his eyes.’ 

Now here we encounter a difficulty 
in the text of the Ishmael story, but a 
difficulty which, as we shall presently see, 
sheds added light. Abraham is vexed by 
Sarah's request. “And the thing was very 
grievous to Abraham on account of 
his son.” (Gen. 21:11). But he does not 
speak his mind. He keeps his peace. 
There is no indication that he thinks of 
resisting or defying Sarah. His distress 
is mollified by God Who counsels him 
not to be troubled and to do Sarah's bid- 
ding. God assures him that his seed will 
derive from Isaac, and He seeks to as- 
suage Abraham’s misgivings by foretell- 
ing a future as a nation for Ishmael. 
But significantly, the text does not tell 
us that Abraham is reassured. He re- 
mains silent and despite his qualms, un- 
protesting. How unlike Abraham, the 
challenger of the Almighty, the cham- 
pion of Sodom and Gomorrah, the arous- 


3 Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, Ch. 30. 
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ed redeemer of his captured kinsman 
Lot from the hands of the four kings. 
Abraham remains silent in the face of 
his wife’s injustice in which she is sup- 
ported by God. 

The Rabbis seek to mitigate Hagar’s 
expulsion by Abraham. But despite their 
delineation of Ishmael’s congenital ten- 
dency to violence, they cannot escape 
the tragedy of Abraham’s act. It is an 
act initiated by Sarah’s urging, an act 
in which Abraham plays the dual part 
of an unwilling yet unprotesting accom- 
plice and destroyer. The Rabbis, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, inject some of their 
own concern about Abraham's spiritual 
submissiveness through the scornful 
comments of the heathens whom, of 
of course, they are quick to refute. But 
refuted or not, the indictments against 
Abraham are on record. Thus the Rab- 
bis say, “The nations of the world said, 
‘If he were truly righteous, he would 
not heed his wife by expelling his 
son... If he were truly righteous, he 
would not expel his eldest son’.’"* The 
Rabbis may uncover extenuating condi- 
tions, but Abraham cannot, and the bru- 
tality of this deed preys endlessly on his 
conscience. So it is not only Satan's in- 
tervention in his life, but Sarah’s, which 
represents “these things” with which the 
Akedah story opens. Indeed, the word- 
ing of the Midrash is almost identical, 
for it says, “This thing was most evil in 
his eyes.’"> There is some question in the 
minds of the Rabbis as to whether Ish- 
mael was as wicked as Sarah made him 
out to be, and the injustice of his fate 
therefore becomes even more painful to 
them. 

“And an angel of God called to Hag- 
ar (Gen. 21:17) ... because of the merit 


4Genesis Rabbah 54:2. 
5 See ref. cited Note 3. 


of Abraham... The ministering angels 
sprang to accuse him, saying, ‘Master of 
the Universe, is it for this man who is 
destined to destroy Your children with 
thirst, that You raise up the well?’ God 
answered, ‘Is he now righteous or wick- 
ed.’ They said, ‘Righteous.’ He said, ‘I 
judge a man only as he is at the time’.’”6 

The enormity of his act never gave 
rest to Abraham, nor to the Rabbis. On 
at least two occasions, the Midrash tells 
us, he went in search of his outcast son. 
Despite the formidable dossier which the 
Rabbis draw up against Ishmael—he was 
a rapist, a murderer, an idolater, the 
three most abominable acts for which 
man must rather die than be forced to 
commit them—they revert to the wrong- 
ed one—Ishmael. 

“Ishmael took one of the daughters 
of Moab for wife. After three years 
Abraham went to see Ishmael, having 
sworn to Sarah that he would not dis- 
mount from his camel in the place 
where Ishmael dwelt. He arrived there 
at mid-day and found Ishmael’s wife. He 
asked, ‘Where is Ishmael?’ She said, ‘He 
has gone with his mother to bring fruit 
and dates from the desert.’ He said, ‘Give 
me a little bread and water, for I am 
weary from traveling in the desert.’ She 
answered, ‘I have neither bread nor 
water.’ He said, ‘When Ishmael returns, 
tell him of these things and say to him, 
‘Change the threshold of your home for 
it is neither good for you nor worthy 
of you.’ When Ishmael returned, she 
told him; Ishmael understood, and he 
sent her away. His mother then took for 
him a wife from her father’s family... 
After three more years Abraham went 
to see Ishmael and he swore to Sarah 
that he would not dismount from the 
camel in the place where Ishmael dwelt. 


6 Genesis Rabbah 53:16. 
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He arrived there at mid-day and found 
Ishmael’s wife there and again in Ish- 
mael’s absence, he asked for food. She 
immediately brought it out and gave it 
to him. Abraham stood up (despite his 


oath to Sarah) and prayed before the > 


Holy One, Praised be He, for his son, 
and Ishmael’s home was filled with all 
good things, wealth and blessing. When 
Ishmael returned, she told him of the 
occurrence and Ishmael knew that until 
then love had hovered over him like the 
love of a father for his children.” 

How keenly the Rabbis understood 
the remorseless relationship of the be- 
trayal to the ensuing Akedah, and how 
deeply they plumbed the consciousness 
of man, is manifested in this remark- 
able tale and in the one which follows. 

“The tenth test—after these things God 
tested Abraham. Ishmael went out of 
the desert to see Abraham, his father. 
That very night the Holy One, praised 
be He, appeared to Abraham and said, 
“Take your son’.’’§ 

This fateful affinity between Abraham 
and Ishmael! An affinity unshaken by 
years of separation, unbroken by the 
great wrong done to a child! Abraham 
goes seeking after Ishmael and Ishmael 
is drawn back home to his father! Does 
Ishmael return in a vengeful spirit? In 
compassion? In longing? In whatever 
posture he appears, he comes to Abra- 
ham as a grim reminder of what he, the 
upright man who has ever walked with 
God, must do to expiate an old but ever- 
fresh guilt that will not be purged from 
memory or heart. To Abraham the call 
of God is clear. When God calls upon 
him to take “Your son, your only one, 
whom you love, Isaac,” Abraham under- 
stands full well the unspoken overtones 


7 Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, Ch. 30. 
8 Ibid. Ch. $1. 


of the summons. He understands it to 
mean, ‘““Take him—as you once took Ish- 
mael whom you still love.” Rashi caught 
this meaning when he commented on the 
verse: “Your son.” “Abraham said to 
Him, ‘I have two sons.’ (God said,) 
‘Your only one.’ Abraham said, “This 
one is his mother’s only one.’ God said, 
‘Whom you love.’ Abraham answered, 
‘I love them both.’ God (then) said, 
‘Isaac.”® 

We see now a distraught father who 
does not respond to God’s summons with 
the alacrity that the Bible suggests. He 
is troubled, even as he was by Sarah's 
demand. And it is clear that the motiva- 
tion for the Akedah is that Abraham 
cannot get Ishmael out of his mind. He 
is answering with Isaac because of Ish- 
mael. 

Abraham’s acquiescence, even to God, 
in the expulsion of Ishmael is his undo- 
ing, and it must be atoned for. He has 
forfeited his right to the life of one son 
because of the life of the other whom 
he has cast away. Thus Isaac must be- 
come the sacrifice of contrition not only 
for Ishmael but for the acquiescence. 
We must understand the sacrifice to 
mean that by his initial betrayal Abra- 
ham set in motion events which made 
a claim on Isaac’s life, events against 
which he dared not protest. Only by 
reliving with Isaac what he experienced 
with Ishmael will expiation come. As he 
offered no remonstrance to Sarah's de- 
mand, so he offers no remonstrance to 
God’s summons. As he rises early to per- 
petrate the first unspeakable deed, so he 
rises early to bring the sacrifice of atone- 
ment. The acts are identical, as if Abra- 
ham followed a compulsive ritual of re- 
capitulating, step by step, one act in the 
fixed image of the next. “And Abraham 


® Rashi ad Gen. 22.2. 
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arose in the morning” (Gen. 21) ... 
“And Abraham arose in the morning” 
(Gen. 22). 

And what about Isaac? Why is he si- 
lent when he is bound to the altar? Did 
he not know where the three days’ jour- 
ney had been leading? Yet all he dares 
to utter is a question and not a protest. 
He is silent because he was silent when 
his brother had been sent away. He was 
not too young (the Bible tells us he was 
a Naar—a lad) to understand and, above 
all, to feel his involvement in Ishmael’s 
expulsion. True guilt feelings come to 
us in early childhood. Isaac was old 
enough to carry the sacrificial wood on 
his back. Even so was he old enough 
to realize that because of him, his broth- 
er was being disinherited and driven 
forth. Yet he remained silent. For this, 
and for the unspeakable ordeal which 
he was about to undergo, he would be 
silent and submissive, prey to machina- 
tions of wife and duplicity of son, even 
to his dying day. 

Now, by joining the Ishmael and Isaac 
stories into a single narrative, we learn 
that the Akedah is not only an account 
of unprotesting obedience and implicit 
faith, of a test in submissiveness to God. 
It is rather a lesson in the grappling of 
Abraham, of the Jewish soul, with evil, 
and expiating for it with all of one’s 
powers, even with the child of one’s 
loins and love. The test is not so much 
of Abraham's loyalty to God but of his 
capacity (by recognizing that banish- 
ment to the desert must be inexorably 
followed by binding on the mountain 
top) to push back the black tide of evil 
which he had once allowed to engulf 
him. By his act, Abraham articulated 
man’s capacity to deal actively with evil. 
It was anything but a blind submission 
to a call from the beyond which can 


once say, “Take Ishmael” and then 
“Take Isaac.” It was a demonstration of 
man’s spiritual maneuverability in which 
he finds alternatives to throwing himself 
despairingly and silently before all de- 
crees save the ultimate one of death. It 
was a demonstration of Judaism’s recog- 
nition of the truth which Hillel was to 
articulate—that the floating skull meant 
violence and evil, both antecedent and 
consequent. It was a demonstration that 
this terrible chain can be broken, but 
only at the cost of sacrifice and the omni- 
present possibility of the destruction of 
man’s best hope at his own hands. But 
above all, it is a demonstration that ex- 
piation in this life and in this world is 
in God's plan for man, and that fathers 
and sons can go down the frightful hill 
together and return to their dwelling 
places. There is no chain of inexorable 
fate that must end only with hypnotic 
faith. If the trembling awareness of a 
remorseless Oedipal condition is buried 
in the Ishmael account, Abraham is lib- 
erated from it in the Akedah account. 
Not only is Isaac unharmed, but so is 
Abraham unbound from the altar on 
which father and son are locked in ap- 
parently endless struggle. Moreover, he 
comes to know a new and more compas- 
sionate God, One who is no longer an 
accessory with a scheming woman in an 
evil conspiracy (a woman whom te 
commentators must labor to absolve) 
but One, who like Abraham, has emerg- 
ed from the ordeal on Moriah, clothed 
in mercy and in forgiveness. 

Is this the meaning of the Akedah, 
that man, bearing the burden of his 
guilt, can find the way to grapple with 
it with instruments placed in his hands 
by God? Can it not be that each man 
is an Abraham on his own mount of 
despair which he learns to surmount? 
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MARTIN BUBER’S “ABSOLUTE PERSONALITY” 


MEIR BEN-HORIN 


“agonizing reappraisal” of man’s 
works, motives and prospects under- 
taken by existentialist thinkers, as they 
reacted to the betrayal of individual lib- 
erty, by reckless individualism, and as 
they recoiled from the betrayal of free 
community by rampant collectivism— 
the existentialists’ ‘agonizing reapprais- 
al” in philosophy and theology now 
appears to have reached a point where 
“agonizing” has dinned and dimmed 
appraisal and where appraisal begins 
and ends with “agonizing.” The specula- 
tive atmosphere is heavy with “gravity 
and grace,” “the shaking of the founda- 
tions,” and “sickness unto death.” The 
proper study of man is “the ineffable,” 
“the ultimate,” and “the absolute.” The 
proper conduct of man is to “sigh,” “to 
leap,” and to “be grasped” of, to, and 
by extra-human Truth, Depth, and Be- 
ing. 
Time, therefore, seems to be ripe for 
a revaluation of our ineffabilisms,! our 


1 See Meir Ben-Horin, “The Ineffable—Critical 
Notes on Neo-Mysticism,” The Jewish Quarter- 
ly Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, April, 1956, pp. 
$21-354. 


Dr. Meir Ben-Horin is Assistant Professor 
of Education at the Hebrew Teachers College, 
Brookline, Mass., and a contributing editor of 
The Reconstructionist. The forthcoming pub- 
lication of his book entitled Max Nordau: 
Philosopher of Human Solidarity has been an- 
nounced by the Conference on Jewish Social 
Studies in New York. His articles on philoso- 
phy of religion and education have appeared 
in a number of periodicals. 


“ultimatisms,” our absolutisms.? It is 
time for a reappraisal of our ago- 
nizings. If sanity is to be restored to our 
thinking about God, man, and the uni- 
verse, a non-agonismic, an anti-agonis- 
mic, philosophy and theology are need- 
ed, not merely—as Kant would have it— 
in order to interrupt our dogmatic 
slumber but rather to arouse us from 
our mystic-absolutist coma. 

The following paragraphs suggest 
ways and directions in which such re- 
examination might proceed. 


I 


In his essay “The Love of God and 
the Idea of Deity,” which appears in 
both J/srael and the World: Essays in a 
Time of Crisis (1948) and in Eclipse of 
God—Studies in the Relation between 
Religion and Philosophy (1952), Martin 
Buber follows Pascal's (1623-1662) re- 
jection of “the God of the philosophers” 
in favor of the “God of Abraham, God 
of Isaac, God of Jacob.’’8 


2 For a recent critique of Maritaia, Niebuhr, 
Mannheim and Toynbee, see Charles Frankel, 
The Case for Modern Man, New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. 

8 For such a distinction in medieval Jewish 
philosophy, see Judah Halevi, Kuzari (Zifroni 
ed.), Tel-Aviv, Mahbarot le-Sifrut, in coopera- 
tion with Mosad ha-Rab Kook, 1948, ch. IV, 
13, 15, 16, and the references in Isidore Epstein, 
The Faith of Judaism, London, Soncino, 1954, 
pp. 102-103, and especially pp. 111-112. See also 
Sarah Heller-Wilensky, The Philosophy of Isaac 
Arama, Jerusalem—Tel-Aviv, Bialik Institute 


and Dvir, 1956, pp. 61-63 (in Hebrew). 
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As contrasted with the God of “the 
philosophers”, the God of Abraham “‘is 
not susceptible of introduction into a 
system of thought precisely because he 
is God. He is beyond each and every 
one of those systems, absolutely and by 
virtue of his nature”, (p. 67).4 The 
philosophers “offer humanity their own 
system in place of God” (p. 68). What 
they describe as God is nothing but 
their idea, nothing but an idea, nothing 
but an “idea of the Absolute (which) 
was dissolving at the point where the 
Absolute lives... dissolving at the point 
where the Absolute is loved; because at 
that point, the Absolute is no longer 
the ‘Absolute’ about which one may 
philosophize, but God” (p. 69). 

Buber leaves these assertions without 
stating what notion of life may be held 
of the life which “the Absolute lives”. 
He does not amplify “the point where 
the Absolute is loved”, nor where and 
why it may become lovable, nor in what 
sense one may speak of “a point where” 
in connection with “the Absolute,” 
which presumably has no point. Nor 
does he take time to establish whether 
all philosophical speculation about God 
issues in identifying Him with “the 
Absolute” or whether “the philosophers” 
have not also evolved non-absolutist con- 
ceptions of Him. Instead, Buber pro- 
ceeds to develop what one is inclined to 
call a critique of pure unreason of Kant’s 
and Hermann Cohen's definitions of 
God. 

Buber suggests that Kant’s private 
notes, written in the last years of his 
life and published posthumously, “re- 
veal a scene of incomparable existential 
tragedy” because in old age, when his 


4 Page references are to Eclipse of God, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 


spiritual powers were waning, the task 
of Kant’s philosophy still remained un- 
fulfilled, and as yet, no solution had 
been found to the question: Is there a 
God? Quoting Kant’s line, “God is not 
an entity outside of me, but merely a 
thought within me.” Buber goes on to 
discuss the Kantian distinction between 
“to believe God,” and “to believe in 
God”. “To believe God” means that God 
is the ideational content of one’s faith. 
“To believe in God” is to believe in a 
living God. This, Buber interprets, is 
“to stand in a personal relationship to 
that God.” Kant seems to imply that 
“a God, who is not a living personality, 
is an idol” (p. 71). Nonetheless, in the 
following passage, Kant identifies “the 
living God” with “the inescapable fate 
of man”, an identification which, accord- 
ing to Buber, rules out the possibility 
of standing in a personal relationship 
to Him. 

Again, Buber neglects to explain what 
may be meant by “living” and by “per- 
sonality” in conjuction with a trans- 
cendent deity or reality. Nor does he 
indicate in what, if not in a personal re- 
lation, a person could stand to his fate 
and what human personhood might con- 
ceivably be if not a field of personal re- 
lations.5 For the understanding of Bu- 
ber’s polemical method, it is also of in- 
terest to note that he cites Kant’s damag- 
ing “God is not an entity outside of me, 
but merely a thought within me.” He 
omits the succeeding lines, which are 
damaging to his own critique: “God is 
the morally practical self-legislative Rea- 


5 In Between Man and Man (London: Kegan 
Paul, 1947), Buber himself writes: “The Indi- 
vidual is a fact of existence only in so far as 
he steps into a living relation with other in- 
dividuals” (p. 203). 
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son. Therefore only a God in me, about 
me, and over me.’’® 

Buber’s rejection of the Kantian posi- 
tion, in the light of this full statement, 
must be interpreted as constituting the 
rejection of rational morals or the moral- 
ity of Reason. This is borne out by his 
critique of Hermann Cohen, who in 
Ethics of Pure Will identifies God with 
the moral ideal. 

Buber takes issue with Cohen’s state- 
ment that “the love of man for God is 
the love of the moral ideal.” Says Bu- 
ber: “The unity of God is not the Good; 
it is the Supergood. God desires that 
men should follow his revelations,’ yet 
at the same time, he wishes to be accept- 
ed and loved in his deepest concealment. 
He who loves God loves the ideal and 
loves God more than the ideal. He knows 
himself to be loved by God, not by the 
ideal, not by an idea, but even by Him 
whom ideality cannot grasp, namely, by 
that absolute personality we call God. 
Can this be taken to mean that God ‘is’ 
a personality? The absolute character 
of His personality, that paradox of para- 


6 Th. M. Greene, editor, Kant—Selections, New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1929, p. 373. 

7 In Eclipse of God, p. 173, Buber writes: “ 
my own belief in revelation, which is not mixed 
up with any ‘orthodoxy’, does not mean that 
I believe that finished statements about God 
were handed down from heaven to earth. Rath- 
er it means that the human substance is melt- 
ed by the spiritual fire which visits it, and 
there now breaks forth from it a word, a state- 
ment, which is human in its meaning and 
form, human conception and human speech, 
and yet witnesses to Him who stimulated it 
and to His will.” I submit that faith in revela- 
tion is not served by this shift from “finished 
statements” to obviously unfinished statements. 
One wonders why a visitation of “spiritual 
fire” should stimulate only unfinished state- 
ments about Him and His will. Human state- 
ments, as such are “unfinished” whether “fired” 
or not. 


doxes, prohibits any such statement. It 
only means that God loves as a person- 
ality and that He wishes to be loved 
like a personality” (p. 81) .§ 

The meaning of Buber’s rejection of 
God as idea and moral ideal emerges 
from these formulations. Buber is con- 
cerned to separate the concept of God 
from the processes of human reason, 
understanding, intelligence. To him, 
God is neither idea nor moral ideal but 
“that paradox of paradoxes” which, in 
itself, is an idea requiring, as imitatio 
dei, paradoxical conduct and paradoxi- 
cal thought. An example of such para- 
doxical thinking is furnished by Buber 
himself, who in one breath rules out 
the assertion that God “is” a personali- 
ty because of the alleged “absolute char- 
acter of His personality” and in another 
confidently dogmatizes that God “loves” 
—although it is not easy to imagine how 
that which is not, can love. Buber de- 
fines God as absolute personality which 
“only means that God loves as a per- 
sonality and that He wishes to be loved 
like a personality.” However, the capa- 
city to love and the need to be loved 
hardly follow from absoluteness of per- 
sonality. Men and women are not abso- 
lute personalities and yet are quite cap- 
able of giving and receiving love. Nor 
is reference to an absolute helpful in 
judging the quality of absolute love. For 
it would be rash to assume that the love 
of absolute personality resembles in any 
way the love of human personality. The 
Greek deities were held to be capable 
of such loving. Yet it was for that rea- 
son that the absoluteness of their per- 
sonalities remained subject to consider- 
able doubt. Hence, the conclusions are 
incontrovertible that absolute personal- 


8 See also ibid., pp. 126-127. 
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ity loves not humanly but absolutely. 
This, however, gives rise to several seri- 
ous difficulties. 

First, if divine loving is absolute 
loving, such capacity may be just as 
readily assigned to an absolute idea as 
to an absolute personality, for in the 
realm of para-paradoxes or, in the realm 
of “the absolute’, Idea may be Person- 
ality and Personality may be Idea or nei- 
ther may be anything in particular. In 
fact, since, in the absolute, nothing may 
be asserted as “is,” no “being” is dis- 
tinguishable from “non-being.” Once 
“the absolute” is invoked, no further 
substantive need be or may be added: 
any factor at all, when raised to the 
power of the absolute, becomes—abso- 
lute. For to absolutize precisely is to dis- 
solve all “thinghood” and all experi- 
mental resemblance. 

Second, it follows from “the abso- 
lute’s” indifference to human distinc- 
tions and classifications and categories 
as to the nature of things, that “it” is 
indifferent to human attitudes and 
values. “It’s” benedictions may be iden- 
tical with maledictions. “It” may enjoin 
war and peace in the same bland spirit. 
“It” may decree millenia of suffering as 
evidence of fatherly love. In Simone 
Weil's language, “evil is the form which 
the mercy of God takes in the world.’’® 
Now in view of these unbounded pos- 
sibilities of action and attitude under 
the aspect of “the absolute,” what does 
he know who “knows himself to be 
loved by ... that absolute personality we 
call God”? To him life cannot be more 
worthwhile than death. 

Third, since “absolute personality” 
cannot love humanly or, like non-abso- 
lute personality, it cannot be expected 


9 Simone Weil, Gravity and Grace, New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1952, p. 200. 


to elicit human love. Rather it will in- 
duce attempts at approximation to ab- 
solute love. “Absolute personality’s” al- 
leged desire for love must needs be in- 
terpreted as the desire for worship and 
this is possible either through either 
good or evil—as indeed it has been 
interpreted throughout human _histo- 
ry. Hence, to confound human with 
absolute love is to open the flood- 
gates of violent passion and to raze 


the dams of intelligent regard for actual 
consequences. 


Il 


Buber insists that “man’s love for God 
is not love of the moral ideal [as Cohen 
had suggested]; it only includes that love. 
He who loves God only as the moral 
ideal is bound to reach the point of de- 
spair at the conduct of the world where, 
hour after hour, all the principles of 
his moral idealism are apparently con- 
tradicted. Job despairs because God arid 
the moral ideal seem diverse to him. But 
He who answered Job out of the tem- 
pest is more exalted even than the ideal 
sphere... The unity of God is not the 
Good; it is the Supergood” p. 81). 

Clearly, God as the supermoral would 
be compatible with the most monstrous 
conduct of the world and with the most 
immoral behavior of the never-despair- 
ing believers in the Supergood, for in 
the Supergood—this conclusion is ines- 
capable—the superbest and the superbes- 
tial are indistinguishable. Faith in “ab- 
solute personality” or in supergoodism 
legitimizes a fanaticism which, “in one 
of those all-overthrowing moments,” (p. 
68) or at any time at all, may burst out 
proclaiming: “Right or wrong—my Su- 
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pergood! True or false—my Supertrue! 
Love or hate—my Superlove! Life or 
Death—my Superlife!” 

In what sense is the Supergood super- 
ior to the good? Why is the Supergood 
who answered Job out of the tempest 
“more exalted even than the ideal 
sphere”? Why would he who loves God 
“only as the moral ideal” soon reach 
“the point of despair” while he who 


loves God as the Supergood would al- 


ways remain of good cheer? 

The Supergood is superior to the good 
in the sense that in its sight the good 
is no longer irrevocably anti-evil but 
rather co-evil, compatible with evil, in 
fact, identical with evil—much as evil 
is no longer uncompromisingly anti- 
good but rather the expression, the 
grace, and the gift of the Supergood’s 
supergoodness. Moreover, since in the 
sight of “the paradox of paradoxes” 
paradoxicality and absurdity are identi- 
cal with plausibility and logic, the par- 
adox that good is evil is perfectly logi- 
cal or rather—superlogical. And despair 
is routed by the mere presence of the 
panagathon, the all-good, and panagape, 
all-love. 

This, now, it is evident is the essen- 
tial nature of the Supergood which Bu- 
ber recommends as the “God of Abra- 
ham.” 


Ill 


in contrast to Buber’s position, it is 
maintained here that faith in “absolute 
personality,” absolute or super-good or 
super-love, absolute or super-anything- 
at-all, is vastly more untenable than the 
relatively innocuous faith in the endless 
perfectibility of man and the innate 
goodness of untutored human nature. 
Buber starts correctly when in his essay 


“On the Suspension of the Ethical” he 
writes: “False absolutes rule over the 
soul, which is no longer able to put 
them to flight through the image of 
the true... In the realm of Moloch 
honest men lie and compassionate men 
torture.” Yet he ends in grave error 
when on the same page he concludes: 
“There is no escape from the most evil 
of all idolatry until the new conscience 
of men has arisen that will summon 
them to guard with the innermost pow- 
er of their souls against the confusion 
of the relative with the Absolute” (p. 
155). To Buber and his disciples, “the 
most evil of all idolatry” is the rela- 
tive, i.e., the contingent upon actual con- 
ditions, natural, historical, cultural, or 
the corrigible requiring discard of ob- 
solete ideas and practices and adoption 
of unprecedented patterns of thought 
and conduct. By definition, the realm of 
the relative, the human realm, knows 
error and falsehood and brutality. Yet 
by virtue of man’s intelligence, it also 
knows correction and truth and mercy. 
It knows idolatry as well as divinity, 
sordidness as well as holiness. To regard 
all relatives as idols, is to eliminate the 
distinction between sinner and saint, 
between egomanic pursuer of private 
pleasure and master of altruistic love, 
between thoughtless rehearsal of in- 
herited bias and courageous conquest 
of unknown territories of the Un- 
known. Men, indeed, must guard against 
“the confusion of the relative with 
the Absolute.” Yet this warning de- 
serves to be heeded not, as Buber im- 
plies, because “false absolutes” are ab- 
solutes contaminated and corrupted by 
inter-relations with natural or social 
events, not, in short, because “false ab- 
solutes” are relative absolutes but rather 
because they are derived from the false 
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notion of immaculate absoluteness,—be- 
cause, in short, they are absolute rela- 
tives or relatives absolutized.’° For—to 
paraphrase Lord Acton—all absolutes 
are false and The Absolute is false ab- 
solutely. 

Buber deplores the fact that what he 
terms the I-Thou relation “has gone into 
the catacombs” (p. 167) in our time be- 
cause, as he puts it quite distastefully, 
“the human spirit... now exists only 
as a product of human individuals... 
a product which they contain and sec- 
rete like mucus and urine” (p. 161). 
A more defensible “because” is that the 
human spirit is coming to understand 
that “the Absolute” “contains and sec- 
retes” perilous corruption of all relativi- 
ties and all relations, including “I- 
Thou” and including the very notion 
of the divine. The “I-Thou” as “I-Ab- 
solute” “has gone into the catacombs” 
because of its oppressive share in creat- 
ing them. What Buber calls man’s “dia- 
logical situation’** turns diabolical 
when the partner to the dialogue, the 
“Other,” (p. 128) is none other than 
the absolute Other or the absolute Non- 


10 A suggestion of the relativity of the Absolute 
may be found in Buber himself. Speaking of 
the Mosaic prohibition of images, he concludes 
that God should not be restricted to any one 
manifestation: “The prohibition of ‘images’ 
and ‘figures’ was absolutely necessary for the 
establishment of His rule, for the investiture 
of His absoluteness before all current ‘other 
gods.""” (Moses, Oxford and London: East and 
West Library, 1946, p. 127). Paradoxically, I 
submit, this absoluteness is sheer or absolute 
relativity: God must not be restricted to any- 
thing final, fixed, absolutely thus, ultimately 
so. (See the informative presentation in Maurice 
S. Friedman, Martin Buber, The Life of 
Dialogue, Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955, pp. 271-278). 

11 Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, 
p. 204. 


Other, the absolute Non or the absolute 
On,2—in sort, when the spirit of man 
divests itself of its humanity and its spir- 
ituality and embraces “the Absolute” 
which, neither essentially human nor 
spiritual, is pre-human or inhuman. 
Nor is it at all helpful to add “a 
third” or any additional number of par- 
ticipants in the “dialogue”’—thus: “In 
the most powerful moments of dialogic, 
where in truth ‘deep calls unto deep,’ 
it becomes unmistakably clear that it is 
not the want of the individual or of 
the social, but of a third which draws 
the circle round the happening. On the 
far side of the subjective, on this side 
of the objective, on the narrow ridge, 
where J and Thou meet, there is the 
realm of ‘between’.”!5 Again, this real- 
ity of “between”—one is tempted to 
pun, “to be” is “to be ‘tween”—ceases 
to be humanly inhabitable when in- 
vaded by “the Absolute.” For whoever 
or whatever encounters it, is “absol- 
utized,” is—I should say—“absolucuted” 
or transported from relative existence in 
the sphere of life into a sphere where 
existence is no longer related and no 


12 To On, the Greek word for “Being”.—In / 
and Thou (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
8th impression, 1955), p. 79, Buber writes: 
“Of course God is the ‘wholly Other’; but He 
is also the wholly Same, the wholly Present. Of 
course He is the Mysterium Tremendum that 
appears and overthrows; but He is also the 
mystery of the self-evident, nearer to me than 
my 7.” In other words, to absolutize is to eradi- 
cate the distinction between otherness and 
sameness, presence and absence, proximity and 
distance, mystery and evidence. It is to wipe 
out intelligibility and to place upon the seat 
of supreme authority—unmitigated absurdity, a 
deity that presumably reveals itself in the 
dictum: “I am absurd and nothing absurd is 
alien to me.” But absurdity is a strange answer 
to man’s religious quest for the meaning of life. 
13 Between Man and Man, p. 204. 
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longer “is.” This is the “sphere” of “ab- 
solute personality” to which Buber him- 
self, as stated above, ascribes no “is.” 

Buber condemns “the human spirit, 
which adjudges to itself mastery over its 
work, annihilates conceptually the ab- 
soluteness of the absolute.” In that way 
it “has also destroyed its own absolute- 
ness along with absoluteness in general,” 
(p. 161). Unmindful of the contradic- 
tion—to be consistent Buber should ap- 
plaud the destruction of the absolute- 
ness of the human spirit—Buber points 
to “selfhood that has become omnipo- 
tent” as that which “steps in between 
and shuts off from us the light of heav- 
en” (pp. 16-167). Clearly, if this sense 
of “omnipotence” derives from human 
intelligence, and it could not derive 
from any other power of man, Buber 
advocates its removal from the “be- 
tween.” The eclipse of the Absolute is 
to overcome through eclipsing the hu- 
man for, indeed, there is no other way 
to overcome it. Buber approaches the 
point rather cautiously: 

“What is it that we mean when we 
speak of an eclipse of God which is even 
now taking place? Through this meta- 
phor we make the tremendous (!) as- 
sumption that we can glance up to God 
with our ‘mind’s eye,’ or rather being’s 
eye, as with our bodily eye to the sun, 
and that something can step between 
our existence and His as between the 
earth and the sun. That this glance of 
the being exists, wholly unillusory, yield- 
ing no images yet first making possible 
all images, no other court in the world 
attests than that of faith. It is not to 
be proved; it is only to be experienced; 
man has experienced it. And that oth- 
er, that which steps in between, one also 
experiences, today. I have spoken of it 
since I have recognized it. and as exact- 


ly as my perception allowed me” (p. 
164). 

How must we understand the proof 
of the “tremendous assumption”? “It is 
not to be proved; it is only to be ex- 
perienced.” 1 Yet, is experience no 
proof? What kind of experience is no 
proof—is proof-proof experience? Obvi- 
ously, to Buber only that kind of ex- 
perience is proof which is no proof, that 
is, the proof which requires no further 
proof or no further experience to either 
refute, substantiate or correct itself. Or 
that experience is the proof which is in- 
capable of proof or which is no proof 
at all. No doubt it is rootage in a 
proof-unworthy experience that makes 
an assumption “tremendous.” It is, of 
course, the mystical, the ecstatic experi- 
ence which “proves” nothing whatever 
because it “proves” anything at all. Yes- 
terday it “proved’’ Moloch and Wotan 
and Zeus and Jove and Huitzilopochtli 
whom the Aztecs propitiated with hu- 
man sacrifices. Tomorrow, it may 
“prove” that the embodiment of the 
“Absolute” on earth is a Japanese em- 
peror, a Moslem King, a Georgian sec- 
retary general of the party, a clique of 
men, a state, an empire, a building, a 
machine, a fata morgana. Mystic experi- 
ence brought Eugenio Zolli, rabbi of 
Rome, into the fold of the Catholic 
Church.'® Mystic experience sent Muha- 


14 For a verbal portraiture of such experience, 
scintillating in form, elusive in content, see 
Buber’s essay, Mit einem Monisten (With a 
Monist) in his Hinweise Zurich, Mantesse, 1953, 
pp. 41-43. 

15 Eugenio Zolli, Before the Dawn—Autobio- 
graphical Reflections, New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1954, pp. 72, 177 ff. For the experiences and 
philosophies of other twentieth century con- 
verts to Christianity see John M. Oesterreicher, 
Walls Are Crumbling—Seven Jewish Philo- 
sophers Discover Christ, New York, The Devin- 
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mad Asad, grandson of a rabbi in Czer- 
nowicz, to embrace Islam.’® Mystic ex- 
perience dictated the Secret Doctrine to 
the founder of the Theosophical Society 
in New York and inspired Mary Baker 
Eddy to write Science and Health." To 
all this applies what Simone Weil wrote 
in a moment of lucidity: “To affirm ei- 
ther that the Christian miracles are the 
only authentic ones and all the others 
are untrue, or that they alone are 
brought about by God and all the oth- 
ers by the devil—that is a miserable ex- 
pedient. For it is an arbitrary affirma- 
tion, and therefore the miracles prove 
nothing; they themselves need proving, 
since they receive from the outside the 
stamp of authenticity.”’* By the same 
token, mystical experiences prove noth- 
ing and need proving as all other claims 
of fact. Esoteric experience of value and 
of fact adds nothing to man’s fund of 
value and fact, unless it is tested in the 
arena of publicly accessible experiences 
and publicly ascertainable consequences. 
In other words, to separate experience 
from intelligence, and to disparage in- 
telligence as an idol to be destroyed, is 
to abandon the human position. It is 
to return to a pre-cultural universe of 
sheer facts without meaning and to the 
primordial fear of inexplicable events. 
It is to join the totalitarian attempts 
at reversing the processes of evolution 
and to strike sapientia from humanitas. 

It follows that the separation of hu- 


Adair Company, 1952 
Jacques Maritain). 

16 Muhammad Asad, The Road to Mecca, New 
York, Simon & Schuster, 1954, pp. 369-370. 

17 Gertrude M. Wiliiams, Priestess of the Occult 
(Madame Blavatsky), New York, Knopf, 1946, 
pp. 8-9. 

18 Simone Weil, Letter to a Priest, New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1954, p. 50. 
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man affairs from “absolute personality,” 
absolute “Thou,” absolute “Other,” is 
a condition of human freedom. To re- 
place this destructive nexus by faith in 
God whose divine nature is revealed in 
the progressive attainment of human 
salvation on earth—that is the task of 
religion and of religious philosophy in 
our time. For the purification of reli- 
gion from the trial and the terror of 
“the Absolute” is the condition of a 


new intellectual and emotional amor 
Dei. 


IV 


In sum, religion has nothing to gain 
from “the paradox of paradoxes,” “the 
absolute personality,” and the “Super- 
good.” Neither conventional orthodoxy 
nor existentialist paradoxy nor mystical 
paroxysm can satisfy modern man’s need 
for a faith that does not seek to ration- 
alize social and psychological evil by ir- 
rationalizing the universe, by ascribing 
supermeanings to ecstatic states, and by 
substituting dialogical vagaries for logi- 
cal inquiry. 

Man’s quest for certainty about the 
worthwhileness, the meaning, and the 
purpose of life must not end in the 
cul-de-sac of absolutist faith, which at 
best, takes good and bad as equally good 
and, at worst, draws in the name of su- 
permorals, the ultimately convincing 
sword of state to ensure compliance and 
conformity. Modern man’s faith need 
not furnish an escape from “incompar- 
able existential tragedies” into the still 
more incomparable intellectual tragedies 
of moral surrender to an Ersatz-good 
called Supergood. Modern man is nei- 
ther “overwhelmed by faith” in all-good 
nature nor is he naive about an all-good 
supernature. Revivals of neither mysti- 
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cal pantheism nor panagathism (all-or 
supergood) nor panagapism (all-or su- 
perlove) can halt the progressing disil- 
lusionment with attempts to make con- 
crete social evil philosophically and reli- 
giously palatable through the use oi the 
preposition super and the wielding of 
the omniplastic adjective absolute. 
Religion for modern man must estab- 
lish as the object of supreme loyalty not 
transcendent Idea, Morality, or Person- 
ality, but the ideal of human self-fulfill- 
ment in life. It must rely, not on dia- 
logue or love between all of us, individu- 


ally and collectively, and the “Super- 
good,” but rather on the intelligent as- 
sociation of relevant means to common- 
ly, freely, and wisely selected goals of 
conjoint living. It must come to regard 
God as the evolving, creating, and creat- 
ed totality of interactive events and 
processes including human logic, charity, 
and piety, by which nature attains to 
full humanity. It must come to worship 
in the “God of Abraham” and in the 
“God of the philosophers,” the Creator 
of the Human Ideal and the Guarantor 
of its attainability. 


PRAYER AND THE MODERN AGE 


In Honor of the Fiftieth birthday of Professor Abraham J. Heschel 


SAMUEL H. DRESNER 


ne is what makes us human. This 

is the bold claim of religion. Thus, 
to understand prayer we must first un- 
derstand man. What is man, this strange 
creature who has set himself astride all 
history, seeking to conquer the world, 
who, endeavouring to fathom the secrets 
of the universe, finds—after weighing the 
wind, counting the raindrops, capturing 
the sunlight and exploding the atom 
into untold energy—that he himself, his 
heart and mind and soul, is the most 
hidden and unfathomable secret of them 
all? 

Science says man is an animal; philo- 
sophy agrees, but adds that he is an 
animal with a mind; the Bible, however, 
asserts even more—that man is an animal 
with a soul. Not just an animal, nor a 
thinking animal, but a praying animal. 
It is in his ability to commune with God 
that man’s uniqueness and his essence 
lie. Man may thus best be defined as an 
animal that prays—and by whose prayers 
animal is transformed to angel, flesh to 
spirit, earth to heaven. The life of man 


The present essay represents part of a chap- 
ter of a volume on Judaism, scheduled to be 
published jointly this Spring by Harper & Bros. 
and the Jewish Publication Society. The author 
is a rabbi in Springfield, Mass. and is Editor of 
the quarterly Conservative Judaism. 


is determined by his worship. A man is 
what he prays. 

Prayer teaches us that man cannot live 
without something more than man. “As 
a tree torn from the soil, as a river sepa- 
rated from its source the human soul 
wanes when detached from what is great- 
er than itself”.1 Man is part beast and 
part angel. When he forgets the angel 
within him, the heavens above him, his 
spirit grows sick, there is nothing to draw 
him upwards and beyond, nothing to 
carry him forward towards old and new 
ideals, and so he slips back and down- 
wards, into the clutches of what lies hid- 
den in the depths of his soul. Man is 
not an autonomous being who created 
himself and sprang forth full blown 
from the dust of the earth, independent 
of all else, reliant on no one else. In the 
pride of his achievements, when he 
parades the fascinating gadgets he has 
fashioned before his eyes and beholds 
the tinsel splendor of his skyscrapers and 
his factories, he may well come to believe 
that this is the case, that he needs no 
one else, no guide, no will, no source 
beyond the genius of his own guidance 
and will. But when this happens, then 
man becomes something less than man, 
his spirit withers, the beast within him 
takes courage and gains in strength in 


1 Heschel, Man’s Quest for God, Scribner's N. Y. 
1954, p. 6. 
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the struggle for the mastery of his soul. 
For we are attached at the root of our 
soul to one who is greater than all our 
wisdom, all our genius, all our creations, 
and from whose grace the power of life 
flows. Forget that source, cut ourselves 
off from that guidance and we begin to 
decay, grow weak in heart and are over- 
come by all the terrors of history. It is 
prayer which joins us to that source, 
draws upon that guidance, makes firm 
the root of our soul in the Root of all 
souls. 

Prayer is thus a meeting of the infinite 
and finite, a joining of that which is 
born and dies with Him who lives on 
forever, a coming together of the holy 
within man with the holy beyond man, 
of creature and creator: communion be- 
tween man and God. And yet, even after 
making this assertion, it is difficult for 
the mind to comprehend, a miracle too 
magnificent to accept. How strange and 
how unbelievable this meeting and join- 
ing and communion! “What is man that 
Thou, O Lord of all creation, art mind- 
ful of him and the son of man that 
Thou, O Eternal One, thinkest of him?” 
“Man’s origin is dust and he returneth 
to the dust. He obtaineth his bread by 
the peril of his life; he is like a fragile 
potsherd, as the grass that withereth, as 
the flower that fadeth, as the fleeting 
shadow, as a passing cloud, as the wind 
that bloweth, as the floating dust, yea, 
and as a dream that vanisheth”.? 

And yet God does think of man. The 
fate of man weighs heavy upon the 
mind of God. He created man and has 
not cast him off to fend for himself, 
abandoning him to his own fate, leav- 
ing him to rely on his own frail re- 
sources. He cares for man, has concern 


2 From the Holyday Liturgy. 


for his destiny; He will not desert him. 
Indeed, He has made man but little 
lower than the angels. He has granted 
him the supreme gift: communion with 
God—prayer. For the finite and the in- 
finite to meet, for the soul encased in a 
fragile piece of dust, precarious and 
perishable, passing and provisional, to 
join with the Soul of all souls, seems 
impossible, incredible, beyond the wild- 
est reaches of the imagination. Yet this 
is precisely what prayer claims. “ I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the Lord”, 
said Abraham, “who am but dust and 
ashes” 

The Rabbi of Zans told the following 
story. “People come to me who ride to 
market every day of the week. One such 
man approached me and cried: ‘My 
dear rabbi! I haven't gotten anything 
out of life. All week I get out of one 
wagon and into another. Yet when a 
man stops to think that he is permitted 
to pray to God Himself, he lacks nothing 
at all in the world’”. 


II 


Many of our lives are so filled with 
noise, confusion and excitement that 
there is little room for prayer. We are 
always rushing, always in a _ hurry, 
though to be stopped and asked our des- 
tination might at times, prove embarass- 
ing. Continually taken up with one 
thing or another, often involved in a 
hundred inconsequentials, most of us are 
almost afraid to be alone with ourselves, 
not knowing what to do with our soli- 
tude. Yet Rabbi Moshe Leib of Sassov 
once remarked that “a human being 
who has not a single hour for his own, 
every day, is not a human being”. 


3 Genesis 18, 27. 
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Prayer is a surrendering co the still- 
ness that surrounds us, a withdrawal 
from the marketplace, from the honking 
of horns, from the television set, from 
the innumerable diversions and attrac- 
tions which modern living thrusts upon 
us, and yielding to the quiet that is 
everywhere. For there is another world 
about and within us which we neither 
see nor touch, a world which is just as 
real as the flowers we smell or the 
ground we walk upon, as the mountains 
we behold or the rock we lean against. 
There is one who speaks to us at all 
times and in all places, with love and 
guidance and concern, but it is in a 
tone barely audible and we must clear 
away the din of daily living and open 
our ears to hear it. 

Prayer implies another dimension of 
reality beyond the human to which man 
attempts to relate himself. In prayer we 
open ourselves to God; we lower the 
barriers and let Him come into our lives. 
“Prayer is an invitation to God to in- 
tervene in our lives, not only through 
our walking in His ways but through his 
entering into our ways’’.* In prayer, God 
enters the life of man. We do not know 
God in prayer, but make ourselves 
known to Him. (Heschel). We do not 
discover Him, but expose ourselves to 
His constant yearning to be with us. As 
on the first warm, sunny day of spring 
after a long, cold dreary winter we feel 
the warmth of the sun against our skin, 
soothing and comforting it, so in prayer 
do we get out of ourselves into the 
constant healing rays of God’s presence 
which seek to stream through the fabric 
of our being. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul with 


4 Man’s Quest, p. 15. 


all thy might and these words, which I 
Command thee this day shall be upon 
thy heart, (al levavecha)”.5 The verse, 
said the rabbi of Kotzk, does not say 
“in thy heart”, (bilevavecha), as one 
might expect. For the heart of man is 
usually shut fast so that the word of 
God cannot enter and must remain sus- 
pended (al levavecha), upon the heart 
of man. But there are rare and holy 
hours, hours of prayer, when man sur- 
renders himself to the stillness of the 
universe, and then the heart opens and 
God’s words sink down deep into it. 


lil 


Prayer often arises out of a sense of 
awe and wonder. “Simon the Pious said: 
‘In his prayer a man should know that 
the Shechinah is before him’”.® Above 
the Holy Ark in most Synagogues are in- 
scribed the words, “Know Before Whom 
Thou Standest”. The knowledge that we 
stand in His presence and that His inef- 
fable glory is before us, fashions a mood . 
of worship out of neutral moments and 
evokes words of prayer from a slumber- 
ing soul. Man responds to God's pres- 
ence and God’s goodness in prayer. The 
sense of awe and wonder at His reality 
and His deeds fills the heart with that 
praise and thankfulness and adoration 
which we call worship. 

It is loss of the sense of wonder in our 
own time that has impoverished our 
ability to pray. We look at the world as 
if He did not exist, as if we owed God 
nothing for our lives and dreams, our 
hopes and joys, as if all this were com- 
ing to us as of right. Modern man has 
learned too easily to take things for 


5 Deut. 7, 6. 
6 Sanhedrin 22a. 
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granted. Yet, who are we to have been 
given the blessing of a star’s radiance, 
a child’s kiss, a tree’s shade, a mother’s 
devotion, the rain which comes, the wind 
that blows, the falling leaves, the chang- 
ing seasons, the days and nights that 
never fail, the love that flows from man 
to man? A favorite parable of the Baal 
Shem was of a fiddler who played so 
sweetly that all who heard him began to 
dance, and whoever came near enough 
to hear, joined in the dance. Then a 
deaf man who knew nothing of music, 
happened along, and to him all he saw 
seemed the action of madmen—senseless 
and in bad taste. 

The music is playing, but some do not 
hear; the wonders are before us but some 
do not look. “Alas for those who see but 
do not know what they see, that stand 
but do not know upon what they 
stand”? 

The world is full of God’s wonders. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work. All of nature testifies to His glory. 
O Lord, our Lord, how glorious is thy 
name in all the earth whose majesty is 
rehearsed above the heavens, who does 
great things past finding out, marvelous 
things without number. Wondrous are 
Thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
exceedingly. Who is like unto Thee, O 
Lord, majestic in holiness, working 
wonders? How can we fail to rejoice in 
thy glory, O Lord? Yet man sees many 
things but does not observe them; his 
ears are open, but he does not hear. O, 
would that he might stand still, for a 
moment of quiet, and consider the won- 
drous works of God! Lift up your eyes 
on high, O man, and see who created 
all these. Open Thou mine eyes, O Lord, 


7 Chagigah 12b. 


that I may behold wondrous things out 
of Thy Torah. O give thanks to Him 
who alone does great wonders.”’ Such are 
the words of Scripture. In worship Israel 
responds: 

“We give thanks unto Thee... . for 
Thy miracles which are daily with us 
and for Thy wonders...which are 
wrought at all times, evening, morn 
and noon...”.8 

Miracles have always played a central 
role in religious debate. Pious men have 
cited them as incontrovertable proof of 
the truth of their religions; skeptics have 
denied their very possibility. But while 
both the skeptic and the orthodox heat- 
edly debate the miracles of yore in the 
isolation of their studies, a miracle—just 
as glorious, just as breathtaking, just as 
surpassing as any of the ancient ones— 
takes place in our world each and every 
day. But we, in the folly of our blind- 
ness, and the frenzy of our haste, each 
and every day ignore it. What is that 
miracle? The setting of the sun! 

But the prayer book has not forgotten. 
It is alert to the wonders of God’s world. 
And the Jew who turns aside from his 
cares when the shadows lengthen and 
night falls, opens his Siddur and prays 
the evening service—he is reminded, each 
and every day. 


“Praised be Thou, O Lord our God 
of the universe, 

who with Thy word bringest on the 
evening twilight, 

and with Thy wisdom openest the 
gates of the heavens...”.® 


Prayer teaches us to be aware of the 
miracles of life, never to forget, never 
to take them for granted. 

“The words of the Midrash”, writes 


8 From the Daily Liturgy. 
®From the Daily Liturgy. 
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Hayim Greenberg, “sound constantly in 
my ears: “The wicked is as one dead, 
even in his lifetime, for he sees the sun 
rise without reciting the blessing “He 
Who formest light”; he sees its setting 
without reciting the blessing “Who 
bringest on the evening twilight’; he 
eats and drinks without thanking God. 
But the righteous thank God for what- 
ever they eat and drink and see and 
hear’. What does the Midrash mean? 
Surely the mere recitation of ‘He Who 
formest light’, and ‘Who bringest on the 
evening twilight’ cannot infuse life into 
the righteous any more than the failure 
to recite them can deprive the wicked 
of life so that he should be ‘as one dead’. 
The meaning of the Midrash is that the 
wicked is so dead spiritually that he 
cannot feel the need to recite the bene- 
diction and take delight in so doing; he 
is so dead that he cannot sense the mys- 
tery in the rising and setting of the sun, 
in the piece of bread that he eats and 
the measure of water that he drinks; he 
is unaware of the eternal link between 
these things and the whole of existence 
and with God Who dwells in this ex- 
istence. The wicked is as one dead be- 
cause he has lost the sense of wonder, be- 
cause he views the appearances of eter- 
nity as mundane happenings”.?° 

“The sense for the miracles which are 
daily with us, the sense for the continual 
marvels, is a source of prayer. There is 
no worship, no music, no love, if we 
take for granted the blessings or de- 
feats of living. No routine of the social, 
physical or physiological order must dull 
our sense of surprise at the fact that 
there is a social, a physical, or a physio- 
logical order. We are trained in main- 


10 Megillot, May 1953, p. 66. Quoted by L. Ja- 
cobs, Jewish Prayer, London, 1955, p. 31. 


taining our sense of wonder by uttering 
a prayer before the enjoyment of food. 
Each time we are about to drink a glass 
of water, we remind ourselves of the 
eternal mystery of creation, ‘Blessed be 
Thou . .. by Whose word all things come 
into being’. A trivial act and a reference 
to the supreme miracle”.' 

So it is that in prayer we praise. 
Standing in His presence and opening 
our eyes to His wonders both in the 
world of nature and the world of man, 
viewing the majesty of the heavens and 
the innocence of a child, knowing the 
fragrance of a flower and the warmth 
of a friend’s hand, gazing upon a dis- 
tant mountain and a deed of kindness; 
watching a bird in its flight and a baby 
smile; experiencing the cool breeze of 
a summer wind and the warm love of 
one’s beloved; feeling all the beauty and 
goodness and grandeur of the world— 
we give praise and thanksgiving unto 
Him who formed the earth and breathed 
the breath of life into man, by Whose 
word all was brought forth, Who looked 
out upon creation and said it was good, 
even very good, and by whose goodness 
and mercy the miracles of creation are 
renewed each day. 


IV 


Prayer not only arises out of our sense 
of wonder or awe, but out of our feel- 
ing of love as well. “One verse says: 
‘Thou shalt fear the Lord Thy God,’ 
and one verse says: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God.’ So man should act both 
from fear and love.”!* To fear God is 
to stand in reverence. To love God is 
to move towards His embrace. 


11 Heschel, God in Search of Man, Farrar, 
Strauss and Cudahy, N. Y., 1955, p. 49. 
12 Pal. Sotah 20c. 
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There is a yearning for God which 
resides within the human soul, a move- 
ment that cannot be halted, a song that 
cannot be stilled, a hunger that cannot 
be denied, the feeling that all our 
strength, all our devotion, all our lives 
are His, that we and all we have belong 
to Him, that our one desire is to enter 
into His arms and find rest within the 
shelter of His wings. It is as if the 
soul—having been born in a_ secure 
home, nurtured with infinite care and 
tenderness, surrounded by endless love 
and affection, and having wandered far 
into a distant land filled with danger 
and evil and strange creatures who harm 
and humiliate and hamper—ceaselessly 
dreams of its first home and anxiously 
yearns to return once again to it. So it 
is that man seeks to flee into the arms 
of God, as a child to its mother, a lover 
to his beloved, a friend to his trusted 
companion. For the Lord is mother, be- 
loved, comrade—and more. And the de- 
sire for God is more. “Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee- And beside Thee I de- 
sire none upon the earth... They that 
go far from Thee shall perish... But as 
for me the nearness of God is my 
good.”""8 “I do not want your heaven, 
nor am I afraid of Your hell,” said one 
of the Hassidic masters, “I want only 
You.” 

Many of us have been taught that 
God cannot hear our prayers, since He 
is only a process, a force, or an idea, 
and that when we pray, we pray not 
to Him—that would be sheer magic— 
but to the “good within us” or for the 
purpose of identifying ourselves with 
the group. It is understandable that 
with the rise of the modern scientific 
attitude a revulsion set in against the 


13 Psalms 73: 25,27. 


primitive notion that prayer is a deus 
ex machina, that it could alter the course 
of nature. One might, as a matter of 
fact, have expected such modernists to 
have eliminated prayer altogether as a 
vestige of ancient superstition. The very 
fact that they have not done so but en- 
deavoured to retain pr2yer—albeit in an 
emasculated fashiou—by making it an 
address to one’s better self rather than 
to God, a soliloquy rather than a dialo- 
gue, or a means of group identification 
—is high tribute to the inexorable need 
for prayer. It proves that, even per- 
verted, misunderstood and denied, there 
is a flame in the soul which.cannot be 
quenched, a deep longing which stems 
from our love for God Himself—the liv- 
ing God, not an idea or process—which 
we are afraid and sometimes even 
ashamed to express. There are so many 
misconceptions of prayer and so many 
obstacles, inner as well as outer, that 
we wonder why men pray at all. Per- 
haps the best answer was given by Wil- 
liam James. “We pray,” he said, “be- 
cause we cannot help praying.” Yet with 
all our mental inhibitions, our modern 
manners and mores, we children of the 
twentieth century have grown too soph- 
isticated—consider it bad taste—to open- 
ly declare what we feel, to freely ask 
for what we crave, to utter with our 
tongue what lies hidden within our 
heart. 

It is the soul which cries out silently 
within us in complaint, declaring that 
we have talked enough about God, say- 
ing we believe in Him, discussing His 
Bible, His Synagogue, His People, His 
world, His creed, His deeds. What about 
God Himself? Unless we have Him we 
have nothing. All our talk about Him, 
all our interest in Him, all our activities 
for Him are in vain. The greatest danger 
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to religion is a religion which is second 
hand, hearsay, where God is a “rumor 
fostered by dogmas.”!* Man longs for 
the living God, the great, mighty and 
revered One, the Lord of justice and 
the Father of compassion who seeks to 
touch our souls with His holiness and 
kindle our spirits with his flame. The 
coals of love have not gone out; they 
still glow within each breast, waiting 
only to be kindled upon the altar of 
prayer. 


In prayer we petition. “O Lord make 
my business prosper; grant me recovery 
trom my illness; give me relief from my 
pain; save my child from its misery; 
spare my husband's life; deliver me from 
the trouble which surrounds me.” These 
are prayers of petition; in them we ask 
God to do something for us. It is only 
natural that we bring before the Lord 
our cares, concerns and needs. But 
“words do not stem the flood, nor does 
meditation banish the storm. Prayer 
never entwines directly with the chain 
of physical cause and effect; the spirit- 
ual does not interfere with the natural 
order of things.”?® essence of pray- 
er is not man’s influence upon God but 
the mysterious contact which comes to 
pass between the finite and infinite Spir- 
it.”16 Prayer is not a liturgical slot ma- 
chine in which we insert the coin of 
words and from which miracles jump 
forth at the press of a lever. In Greek 
to pray means to wish and in German 


14 Man is Not Alone, p. 152. Farrar, Straus and 
Young, N.Y., 1951, p. 152. 

15 Man is Not Alone, Farrar, Straus & Young, 
N.Y., 1951, p. 239. 

16 Heiler, Prayer, Oxford U. Press, N. Y., 1932, 
p. 537. 


to beg, but this is not the central mean- 
ing of Jewish prayer. The central mean- 
ing of Jewish prayer is not to get some- 
thing, but to be with Someone. 

Our needs and worries, our concerns 
and petitions serve to initiate prayer, to 
bring us into contact with Him and, so, 
begin a process which leads beyond the 
narrow interests of the ego into the 
realms of the infinite. The real issue of 
prayer is not the self; indeed, it is pre- 
cisely in that moment when we forget 
the self—our worries and needs—and be- 
come aware of His presence, when in 
the act of asking for ourselves we sud- 
denly realize that we stand before Him 
who fashioned us in love, watches over 
us in compassion and ever seeks to en- 
ter our lives, that all our private con- 
cerns seem petty and trite. It is in that 
very moment that our petition turns 
into prayer. 

A man suffering with cancer may be 
led to prayer. It is doubtful whether 
there is any relation between the words 
he utters for recovery and the physical 
condition of the cells of his body. But 
it may happen that in devout prayer for 
physical recovery which comes from his 
pain and misery and despair, he for the 
first time opens his heart to God, feels 
His presence close to Him, gains a new 
strength and a new understanding of 
life’s meaning and purpose which he 
never knew before and is able to better 
withstand his illness and, perhaps, learn 
a lesson from it. 

There are numerous prayers of peti- 
tion in our prayerbooks. They are, we 
should note, however, put into the plu- 
ral tense, so that we are taught to pray 
as a member of the community of Is- 
rael: “hear our cry, forgive us, heal us, 
blow the great horn of our freedom.” 
It is as if we were being told: you should 
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really not pray for your own needs; that 
is not true prayer, but often only sel- 
fish concern. Your prayer should be for 
His will to be done, for your will to 
bend to His, for Him to enter your 
heart. Yet, you are human and have 
human needs and desires that stir you 
deeply. And it is easier for you to ask 
for your own needs than for God’s, for 
your will to be done than for His. 
Therefore you may ask, you may peti- 
tion. But ask not for yourself. Ask 
for all mankind. And, then, in the 
midst of this asking and petitioning 
you will come to understand that all 
your petitions, all your requests, all your 
pleas are only so that you might turn 
away from the world and stand before 
Him for a moment to know His love 
and strength, that His presence might 
be made manifest to you. 

What begins with man’s request ends 
with God’s presence, what starts in the 
narrowness of the ego, finishes in the 
wide expanse of humanity, what origi- 
nates in concern for the self concludes 
in concern for others and concern for 
God's concern, what commences in peti- 
tion concludes as prayer. 


VI 


In prayer we learn what to cherish; 
it trains us to disinguish between the 
crooked and the straight, the darkness 
and the light, the false and the true, the 
right and the wrong, the path of God 
and the one which belongs to Satan. 
The mind of the man at prayer meets 
the imperishable ideals of our faith: 
peace and righteousness, mercy and holi- 
ness, justice and humility, love for the 
Torah, love for God and love for our 
fellow man. In the midst of worldly liv- 
ing, when our thoughts are scattered and 


our wills often weak, the classic words 
of the Hebrew Siddur keep before our 
eyes what might otherwise so easily be 
forgotten. ‘““That you go not about after 
your own desires and your own fancies 
after which you go astray: that you re- 
member and do ail my commandments 
and be holy unto your God.’’!? Prayers 
are signposts along the way, visible even 
in the fog, pointing in the right direc- 
tion and reminding us what to remem- 
ber. 

In prayer, we find strength for life. 
Temptation and passion, as well as ir- 
ritation and torment, plague us con- 
stantly. Each day has its ordeals and at 
times we wonder if we shall survive 
them. There comes a time in the lives 
of each of us when everything crumbles 
at our feet; all the supports upon which 
we were accustomed to lean—wealth, pos- 
sessions, friends, relatives,—slip away 
into nothingness. When death takes a 
loved one, a yawning void opens up in 
our lives that nothing seems to fill; the 
petty thoughts we have, the small talk 
we indulge in, the day to day routine 
of our habits—sleeping and eating, work- 
ing and playing—suddenly appear cheap 
and unworthy. When failure is our lot 
and that upon which we had our hearts 
set is lost to us—a love unreturned, a 
wayward child, a friend untrue, a prom- 
ise broken; when without warning cala- 
mity befalls us—a business disaster, an 
illness that pains, a disease which de- 
stroys, a broken limb, a broken heart— 
then despair often settles upon us, the 
dark mantle of melancholy casts its pall 
over us and we are enveloped by a cloud 
of meaninglessness and bitterness and 
foreboding which threatens to take the 
taste of the joy of living from our 


17 Numbers, 24, 40. 
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mouths. Our days are filled with gloom 
and we begin to sink beyond the help- 
ful words of friends and the bright light 
of the sun into the misery of our own 
heart, alone and forsaken, broken and 
defeated. 

It is at such a time of death and 
failure and despair, when we can turn 
to no one else—for no one else under- 
stands, no one else seems to care, no 
one else will really listen—that we turn 
to God. And prayer breaks forth. And 
comfort comes. 


Vil 


In prayer we open ourselves in self- 
surrender to His judgment. We often 
repress our real thoughts, what is truly 
in our hearts. Much pain and suffering 
comes from this hiding of our real selves 
in the subconscious of our souls, refus- 
ing to share our problems with others 
for fear that they may think less of us. 
In prayer, we find a release for what is 
stored within us. What we can say to no 
human we can say to Him; what we must 
hide from the eyes of man we can re- 
veal to God; what has burned within us 
during hours of anguish can be brought 
forth and laid before the altar of His 
presence. In the quiet of our room we 
can be alone with Him who fills the 
world and feel that a friend is near who 
will understand all we say, listen to all 
our words, be patient with all our com- 
plaints, who has endless time, endless 
compassion and endless strength. All our 
fears, our regrets, our crimes, our jeal- 
ousies, our hatreds, our loves, our bit- 
terness our joys, our secret hopes, our 
bitter disappointments our fervent wish- 
es, our anxieties, our dreams, our disap- 
pointments, our past failures, our pres- 
ent sins, our future apprehensions—pour 


forth in an overflowing stream of hon- 
esty and frankness from a heart opened 
to Him. A confession of sin and an ex- 
pression of confidence, a surrendering 
to God of our deepest feelings, an offer- 
ing up before the Lord, in fear and 
trembling and hope, the story of our 
lives. 

And then, having opened our hearts 
to Him and revealed the tale of our 
days, we stand still and wait for Him 
to answer: to gather up the scattered 
words of our devotion and enter the 
gate we have opened for Him to enter: 
to make His presence felt, and let His 
judgment prevail. It is as if we cried: 
“Here am I. And this is the record of 
my days. Look into my hopes and re- 
grets.”"!5 “Search me, O God, and know 
my heart; try me and know my thoughts; 
and see if there be any wickedness in me 
and lead me in the way everlasting.” !® 


Vill 


In prayer, we find peace. Out of the, 
struggle and the complaint which pours 
forth from a heart of anguish, out of 
the fear of what tomorrow may bring 
and what yesterday has brought—all of 
which we offer up to God in the tor- 
rent of words and thoughts and feelings 
that tumble from the heart of a trou- 
bled man—somehow, through a miracle 
we must bless God; for daily, there comes 
the sweet feeling of inner peace, trust 
and resignation. We possess the knowl- 
edge that we are not forsaken and that 
man is not alone in the world, the cer- 
tainty that there is One who takes us 
up into His bosom, wipes away our tears, 
caresses our brow and draws us close in 


18 Man’s Quest, p. 10. 
19 Psalms 139, 23. 
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love and compassion, One who loves us 
freely and endlessly. “However high He 
be above His world, let a man but en- 
ter a Synagogue, stand behind a pillar 
and pray in a whisper, and the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, hearkens to His 
prayer. Can there be a God nearer than 
this, One Who is close to His creatures 
as a mouth to an ear?’’*° The knowl- 
edge that God is near and that God 
loves us banishes all fear, extinguishes 
all worry. His presence casts a cloak of 
security about us, calming all anxiety, 
soothing all pain, comforting all sorrow. 
When the Baal Shem’s father was about 
to die, he took his young son into his 
arms and said: “My time has come and 
it has not been permitted me to rear 
you to manhood. But, dear son, remem- 
ber all your days that God is with you 
and around you and beside you when- 
ever you call upon him, and that be- 
cause of this, you need fear nothing in 
all the world.” 

And yet, despite all the poems we 


20 Berachot 13a. 


write and all the songs we sing, prayer 


is no cure-all. 

It takes us from the noise of the 
world into the stillness of the soul, not 
so that we may escape from the world 
into some mountain retreat or island 
monastery, but to return us into the 
world to do our task there. Before he 
could know how to lead his people out 
of Egypt, Moses had to experience the 
shepherd's solitude in the land of Midi- 
an where God found him at the burn- 
ing bush. The Baal Shem spent the early 
years of his life in a mountain retreat 
far from society where he could strength- 
en the bonds which joined him to the 
divine, until he was prepared to dis- 
close his identity and engage in his holy 
work of redemption. So it is with all 
of us. Prayer removes us from the mar- 
ket place and the counting-chamber to 
heal us, to wash us clean, to purify us, 
to strengthen us, to remind us of what 
we have forgotten, to let our souls touch 
the Sourse of all souls and then to send 
us back to the crossroads of life so that 
we may live out the dreams of prayer. 
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GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN... 
THE JEWISH POINT OF VIEW 
OF SELF-SACRIFICE 


LOUIS JACOBS 


66Q°°REATER LOVE hath no man than 

this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” This teaching has long 
been considered as belonging to the 
ripest fruits of Christianity. It is be- 
lieved that in a man’s capacity for self- 
sacrifice in the interests of others, the 
finest flowering of Christian character 
is seen. What is the attitude of Juda- 
ism to the question of giving one’s 
life that another may live? Would the 
act of a Sidney Carton in A Tale of 
Two Cities be allowed, or even advo- 
cated, by Jewish teaching, or would it 
be condemned? 

Jewish teachers in modern times have 
been so nearly unanimous in their rejec- 
tion of this doctrine in the name of 
Jewish ethic, that it may be forgiven 
if one entertains the suspicion that their 
repudiation is not so much the result 
of a careful examination of the classic 


1 John 15, 13. 
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sources, as the desire to defend at all 
costs the ethical distinctions between 
Judaism and Christianity in an age 
when the doctrinal and theological dif- 
ferences between the two faiths are treat- 
ed as irrelevant or “remote.” Ahad 
Ha’am, for example, remarks in his 
polemic against Claude Montefiore’s es- 
pousal of some aspects of the Christian 
ethic to the detriment of the Jewish,? 
that while Christianity is based on the 
concept of love, Judaism is based on 
that of justice. Love demands that a 
man give his life for his friend; justice, 
that his life is not his own to dispose 
of. Love advocates the most excessive 
altruism; justice, that altruism is an in- 
verted form of egotism. Ahad Ha’am 
states that the difference between Jew- 
ish morality and that of the Gospels is 
not merely one of degree, but of the 
very basis of morality. The Christian 
ethic is “subjective”; the Jewish ethic 
“objective,” based on absolute justice, 
attaching moral value to the individual 
as such, without any distinction between 
the “self” and the “other.” “All men, 
including the self, are under obligation 
to develop their lives and their faculties 


2 Essays, Letters, Memoirs—Ahad Ha’am, trans- 
lated by Leon Simon, East and West Library, 
Oxford, 1946, p. 128 f. 
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to the limit of their capacity and, at 
the same time, each is under obligation 
to assist his neighbor's self-development, 
so far as he can. But just as I have no 
right to ruin another man’s life for the 
sake of my own, so I have no right to 
ruin my own life for the sake of an- 
other's. Both of us are men, and both 
our lives have the same value before 
the throne of justice.” 

Ahad Ha’am quotes in support of this 
highly debatable thesis, the well-known 
passage in the earliest Halachic Midrash, 
the Sifra.s “If two men are travelling on 
a journey* and one has a pitcher of 
water, if both drink they will both die, 
but if only one drinks, he will reach 
civilization. Ben Petura taught that it 
is better that both should drink and 
die, rather than that one of them should 
behold his companion’s death. Until 
Rabbi Akiba came and taught: “ ‘that 
thy brother may live with thee’;> thy 
life takes precedence over his life.” “Lit- 
tle is known,” concludes Ahad Ha’am, 
“of Ben Petura,”® and his view is cer- 
tainly not adopted. Akiba’s voice is that 
of authentic Judaism. 

Dr. J. H. Hertz follows Ahad Ha’am. 
Writing in his Commentary to the Pen- 
tateuch on the Golden Rule in Judaism, 
he remarks: 


“Rabbi Abiba could not agree that 
two should perish where death demands 
but one as its toll. And, indeed, if the 


3 Baba Mezia 62a, Sifra, ed. Weiss, Behar VI, 
p. 109 c. 

4 The Sifra has the reading ‘in the desert’ but 
in Baba Mezia, the reading is ‘on the way,’ cf. 
Bacher: Die Agada der Tannaiten, Pt. 1, Chap- 
ter 4. 6. 

5 Lev. 25, 26. 

6 Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays, Hebrew Union 
College Publications, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1951, p. 
539, roundly disposes of the view that Ben 
Petura is Jesus. 


Torah had meant that a man must love 
his neighbor to the extent of sacrificing 
his life for him, in all circumstances, it 
would have said: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor more than thyself.” 

There are those, both in ancient and 
modern times, who do not agree with 
Rabbi Akiba, and who deem the view 
of Ben Petura the more altruistic, the 
more heroic. Such would have preferred 
that the words as thyself had not oc- 
curred in the Golden Rule. Others 
again preach the total annihilation of 
self, or at any rate, its total submer- 
gence as the basic principle of human 
conduct. New formulations of the whole 
duty of man have in consequence been 
proposed by various thinkers. We need 
examine but one of these formulations 
—Live for others. Were such a rule seri- 
ously translated into practice, it would 
lead to absurdity. For Live for others 
necessarily entails: that others live for 
you. You are to attend to everybody 
else’s concerns, and everybody else is to 
attend to your concerns—except vyour- 
self. A moment’s examination of this or 
any other proposed substitute for “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ only 
brings out more clearly the fundamental 
sanity of Judaism.” 

While Dr. Hertz is undoubtedly cor- 
rect that it would be an absurdity to 
expect all men to love others more than 
themselves, his denial that Judaism 
would expect this of any man is open 
to question. After all, the Rabbis do 
speak frequently of the loftier standards 
demanded of the saint, of the mishnath 
hasidim. It is hoped that the following 
observations will help refute so pedes- 
trian a view of the Jewish ethic as that 
of Ahad Ha’am and Hertz. Sanity and 
balance are wholly admirable, but is it 
true that Judaism has no use for the 
“fool of God”? 

While our problem is not dealt with 
explicitly in the Bible, there are a num- 
ber of Scriptural passages relevant to it. 


That many of the Biblical characters 
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risk their lives in war for the sake of 
their people, and are commended for so 
doing, has no real bearing on our ques- 
tion for they were fighting for them- 
selves as well as for others. More to the 
point is Deborah's praise of Zebulon 
and Naphtali, who “jeoparded their 
lives unto the death in the high places 
of the field,’ i.e., they bore the brunt 
of Sisera’s attack, unlike some of the 
other tribes who thought only of them- 
selves. Abraham, too, risks his life in 
order to save his kinsman Lot: ‘And 
when Abraham heard that his brother 
was taken captive, he armed his trained 
servants, born in his own house, three 
hundred and eighteen, and pursued them 
unto Dan... And he brought back all 
the goods, and also brought again his 
brother Lot, and his goods, and the wom- 
en also, and the people.’® Later, Lot, 
too, risks his life in giving shelter to the 
two angels.!° On the other hand, both 
Abraham and Isaac adopt the subter- 
fuge of pretending that their wife is 
their sister, in order to protect them- 
selves,'! but there is no suggestion that 
Scripture condones their behavior. If 
anything, the narratives voice an im- 
plicit condemnation of it. The Rabbis 
were close to the spirit of the Tamar 
narrative when they said'* that Tamar 
was prepared to allow herself to be 
burnt rather than put Judah to shame.'* 
Moses risks his life by smiting the Egyp- 
tian'* and by delivering the daughters 
of Jethro from the shepherds.*® When 


7 Judges 5, 18. 

8 See Judges 5, 15-17 and 23. 
9 Gen. 16, 14-16. 

10 Gen. 19. 

11 Gen. 12, 10-20; 20, 1-18; 6-11. 
12 Sotah 10b. 

13 See Gen. 38, 25. 

14 Ex. 2, I-15. 

15 Ex. 2, 17-19. 


his people sinned, Moses offers his life 
in his prayer of intercession: “Yet if thou 
wilt forgive their sin;— and if not, blot 
me, I pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou hast written.’ And when God 
wants to exterminate the people, and 
make of Moses ‘a greater and mightier 
nation,’ he refuses to allow it.'7 Samson 
kills himself in order to slay the Philis- 
tines, the enemies of his people.'* David 
places his life in jeopardy when he ac- 
cepts the challenge of Goliath. In all 
these passages, there is implicit the 
thought that it is a natural thing for 
men, at times, to consider others even 
at the risk of their own safety. Indeed, 
the Gospels do not suggest that Jesus 
was advancing any new doctrine when 
he said: ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this.” He mentions it to his disciples as 
axiomatic, as the established view of his 
day. If this is correct, not only was the 
doctrine of ‘Greater love ...’ part of the 
general Jewish attitude, but was recog- 
nized as such by the Gospel writers, 
who lay no claim to originality in this 
teaching. 
To turn to the teachings of the Hala- 
khah, we must first consider the general 
Halakhic attitude to self-sacrifice for the 
sake of a good cause. The verse: ‘Which 
if a man do he shall live in them’*® is 
quoted?! in support of the unanimously 
accepted Rabbinic teaching that it is 
permitted to transgress a Torah precept 
in order to save one’s life. There are, 
however, certain exceptions to this rule. 
The Jew is expected to give his life ra- 
ther than worship idols or commit adul- 


16 Ex. 32, 32. 

17 Num. 16, 2-20. 

18 Judges 16, 28-30. 
Sam. 17. 

20 1-18. 

21 Yoma 85b and freq. 
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tery or incest or commit murder.?? 
Later teachers decided that in times of 
religious persecution by the ruling pow- 
er, a Jew must incur martyrdom rather 
than transgress even a minor precept.?8 
The history of Jewish martyrdom aftords 
sufficient evidence that these teachings 
were followed in practice. According to 
Maimonides,** where there is no obliga- 
tion for a Jew to give his life for the 
Torah, he is guilty of committing sui- 
cide if he allows himself to be killed. 
But other authorities rule that while 
there is no obligation, it is an act of 
piety to give one’s life,*5 if a Gentile 
compels a Jew to offend against his reli- 
gion by transgressing any of the precepts 
of the Torah.** According to some com- 
mentators, Maimonides would concur in 
this if the man concerned was a re- 
‘nowned saint, determined to provide an 
object lesson for his people.** 

There is a rather curious tale in the 
Talmud of a man who conceived a viol- 
ent passion for a certain woman so that 
his life was endangered. The doctors, 
who were consulted, said that he could 
only be cured if she submitted to him 
but the Sages ruled: ‘Let him die rather 
than that she should yield.’ Then the 
doctors said: ‘Let her stand nude before 
him’ but the Sages answered: ‘Sooner let 
him die.’ Then the doctors said: ‘Let 
her converse with him from behind a 
fence.’ ‘Let him die,’ replied the Sages, 
‘rather than she should converse with 
him from behind a fence.’** Two opin- 


22 Sanh. 74a. 

23 Sanh. loc. cit. 

24 Yad, Hil. Yesode Ha Torah, 5,1 and 4. 
25 Tos. Avodah Zara 27b, s.v. Yachol. 

26 See Yore Deah, 157, 1. 

27 Keseph Mishneh loc. cit. 

28 Sanh. 75a. 


ions are then recorded.?® Some say that 
the woman in the case was a married 
woman and this would then be an ex- 
tension of the rule that adultery may 
not be committed even to save life. But 
others say that she was an unmarried 
woman and yet the case was treated in 
so severe a fashion either because of 
‘the disgrace to her family’ or ‘that the 
daughters of Israel may not be immoral- 
ly dissolute.’ 

It follows, from the above-mentioned 
rule, that whatever the views of the Rab- 
bis on sacrificing one’s life to save an- 
other’s, they agree in condemning the 
sacrifice of another's life to save one’s 
own. The Talmud tells of a man who 
came before Raba (299-352 C.E.) and 
said to him: “The governor of my town 
has ordered me: ‘Go and kill so-and-so; 
and if not, I will kill you.” Raba re- 
plied: ‘Let him kill you rather than that 
you should commit murder; what rea- 
son do you see for thinking that your 
blood is redder? Perhaps his blood is 
redder.’ As Rashi explains,*! although 
it is permissible to sin in order to save 
one’s life, this cannot apply to the crime 
of murder. For here, either way, a life 
is lost so that the commission of the 
crime does not save a life. From the 
moral point of view, the only reason 
there can be for preferring one’s own 
life is that it is of greater value. But 
no human being can know which life is 
of greater value.*? Hence, it is forbid- 


29 Sanh. ibid. 

30 Pesachim 25b. 

31 Pesachim ad loc. 

82 This motif appears in the well-know Tal- 
mudic anecdote (Pesachim 50a) of the Rabbi 
who was transported in a trance to the next 
world, where he observed a ‘topsy-turvy world,’ 
the insignificant on earth of great significance 
there, and the significant on earth, of no sig- 
nificance there. 
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den to save one’s life by committing mur- 
der. The Talmud adduces no Scriptural 
proof for this, considering it to be self- 
evident—it is a sabara, ‘common sense.’ 
It would seem, moreover, from Raba’s 
ruling that even a great scholar and 
saint would be prohibited from saving 
his life at the expense of the meanest 
member of the community, for here, too, 
it would be argued that, for all we know 
to the contrary. the life of thc latter 
would be the worthier in God's eyes. 
In a fascinating Responsum on this 
question, Rav Kook even suggests that 
a number of men would be prohibited 
from saving their lives, at the expense 
of one man, for in the eyes of God the 
one man may count more than all the 
others. 

Talmudic literature deals, not alone 
with the question of committing mur- 
der in order to save one’s life, but 
with the more complicated question of 
handing over a man to be murdered in 
order to save one’s life. The Mishnah** 
states concerning a parallel case, “If Gen- 
tiles said to many women: ‘Give us one 
from among you that we may defile her, 
and if not, we will defile you all,’ let 
them defile all, but let them not betray 
to them one soul of Israel.” Solomon 
ben Adret (1235-1310) rules that even 
if one of the women was of bad repute, 
(as in Maupassant’s famous tale) the 
others are forbidden to save their virtue 
by giving her to the Gentiles.** The Jer- 
usalem Talmud,** to this section of the 
Mishnah adds: “It was taught: If a 
company of men travelling on a journey 
were held up by Gentiles, who said to 


83 Mishpat Kohen, Jer., 1937, No. 143. 

84 Terumot 8, 12. 

85 Keseph Mishneh to Yad Hil. Yesode Ha- 
Torah, 5, 5. 

36 Terumot 8, 12 and Tos. Ter. 7, 23. 


them: ‘Give us one of you and we will 
kill him, and if not, we will kill all of 
you,’ let them all be killed and let them 
not betray to them one soul of Israel. 
But if the Gentiles specified one of the 
company, as in the case of Sheba, the 
son of Bichri,5*7 he may be delivered to 
them so that the others may be saved. 
R. Simeon ben Lakish understands this 
to mean that even whece one of the 
company had been specified by name, 
the others may not deliver him to the 
Gentiles, unless he is guilty of death 
as Sheba, the son of Bichri, was guilty 
for his rebellion against the king. R. 
Johanan holds that the others may have 
saved themselves by handing over the 
man, whose name had been specified, 
even if he is not guilty of death. The 
passage concludes with an account of a 
man who was wanted by the Romans, 
and who fled to the town of Lydda, 
where Joshua ben Levi resided. When 
the Romans beseiged the town, Joshua 
delivered the man to them, whereupon 
Elijah, the prophet, who was a regular 
visitant of the Rabbi, appeared to him 
no longer. After Joshua had fasted for 
many days, Elijah eventually appeared 
and rebuked him for his conduct. “But I 
followed the ruling of the Mishnah,” 
objected the Rabbi. “Yes,” replied Eli- 
jah, “but is this a teaching that saints 
ought to follow (mishnath hasidim) "?5® 

To revert to the ‘Sidney Carton’ ques- 
tion, it is far from certain that Ahad 
Ha’am’s view is correct. There are, for 
one thing, Talmudic references to the 
‘martyrs of Lydda’ in Asia Minor, Lu- 


Sam. 20. 

88 For the question of the Jewish attitude to- 
wards saving the mother giving birth, at the 
expense of her child, see my article in the Lon- 


don Jewish Chronicle: “Mother or Baby?”, Nov. 


16, 1951. 
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lianus and Papus, two brothers who 
took upon themselves the guilt for the 
death of the Emperor’s daughter, so as to 
save the community as a whole.*® It is 
said that they heard it proclaimed in 
Heaven that no man can stand in the 
celestial compartments of the martyrs 
of Lydda, so elevated is their station, 
However, it is possible, as Rav Kook 
suggests,* that had these men not con- 
fessed, they would have been executed 
in any case, together with the rest of 
the community for the murder of the 
princess. 

Ahad Ha’am assumes that Akiba’s 
view is accepted because of the dictum 
that Akiba’s view is always adopted if 
he disagrees with only one of his con- 
temporaries. Here, too, however, Rav 
Kook expresses doubts.*! In the Talmu- 
dic discussion, in which the passage 
from the Sifra is quoted, it is said 
that R. Johanan holds that interest 
paid illegally by a debtor to his credi- 
tor cannot be reclaimed in_ court, 
while R. Eliezar relies on the verse: 
“Take thou no usury of him, or in- 
crease; but fear they God; that thy 
brother may live with thee”;** which 
implies that if interest is taken, it should 
be returned that “thy brother may be 
able to live with thee.” R. Johanan, on 
the other hand, interprets the verse to 
agree with R. Akiba in the case of the 
two men and the water. From which, 
it would seem, that if the view of R. 
Eliezar is adopted, the verse cannot be 
interpreted to agree with Akiba, and 
Ben Petura’s teaching would be follow- 


39 Pesachim 50a, Taanit 18b. 
40 Mishpat Kohen 1.c. 

41 Mishpat Kohen l.c. 

42 Baba Mezca 62a. 

43 Lev. 15, 16. 


ed. The Codes are strangely silent on 
the question of Akiba versus Ben Petu- 
ra, but seeing that they do adopt R. Elie- 
zar’s ruling with regard to interest, the 
logic of the Talmudic passage quoted 
would demand that they follow Ben 
Petura; though, of course, this is no 
more than pilpul and is hardly conclu- 
sive. 

But even if Akiba’s view is adopted, 
this means no more than that there is 
no obligation for both to die, if one can 
drink the water and survive. In the or- 
dinary way, this would mean that the 
one who has the water in his possession 
will drink, but this is not as Ahad Ha’am 
says it is: “because to preserve your own 
charge is a nearer duty than to preserve 
your neighbor’s” but simply because 
there cannot be any obligation for one 
to hand over the water to the other, see- 
ing that the other one would have the 
same obligation to hand it back again! 
Akiba would agree, however, that if the 
man holding the water wanted to give 
it to his neighbor, his would be a spe- 
cial act of piety—middath hasiduth. Ben 
Petura, too, would of course not object 
to one of the two allowing his friend 
to drink the water and survive. The 
debate between Akiba and Ben Petura 
concerns only the case where both want 
to drink; here, Akiba argues that it 
would be wrong for both to die, if one 
can live. 

In this connection, reference should 
oe made to a subtle distinction of Ma- 
Haram Schiff (Meir Schiff, 1605-c. 1641) 
in his Halakhic commentary to the Tal- 
mud. On the basis of the verse, “because 
he fareth well with thee,’’** i.e., as thine 
equal, the Talmud rules*® that if the 


44 Deut. 15, 16. 
45 See Tos. Kiddushin, 20a. s.v. kol. 
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owner of a Hebrew slave has only one 
cushion, he must give it to the slave, 
for by keeping it for himself, he would 
not be treating the slave as an equal. 
Why, asks Schiff,*® is the verse ‘that thy 
brother may live with thee!’ interpreted 
by Akiba to mean that the man in pos- 
session of the water may keep it, while 
the verse ‘because he is well with thee,’ 
is taken to mean that the owner must 
give up his cushion to the slave? The 
answer is a fairly obvious one, once it 
is pointed out. In the case of the water, 
there can be no obligation for one to 
hand over the water to the other, for 
then the other would also be obliged to 
hand it back again. But in the case of 
the master and his slave, there is no such 
reciprocal obligation, for the verse ‘be- 
cause he is well with thee’ is addressed 
to the master, not to the slave! 

Ahad Ha’am quotes the case of Raba 
mentioned above and argues that Raba 
would say that where the issue is saving 
the life of another by giving one’s own 
life: “Let the other be killed, and do not 
destroy yourself. For do what you will, a 
life must be lost; and how do you know 


46 Comment to Baba Mez:a, 62a. 


that his blood is redder than vours? Per- 
haps yours is the redder.” This is to 
confuse the issue. Raba deals with mur- 
der and, as Rashi points out, it is for- 
bidden to commit a crime in order to 
save a life, if life must be lost in com- 
mitting the crime. But the sacrifice of 
one’s life for another is no crime, for 
suicide is only an offence because a life 
is lost, not because my life is lost! Fur- 
thermore, the question of “whose blood 
is redder” is irrelevant here, fur it could 
be argued that the act of self-sacrifice 
in the interests of another endows the 
‘life’ sacrified with a significance it could 
not have possessed had the instinct of 
self-preservation prevailed. 

Dr. Hertz is, of course, right that it 
would be an impossibility for all men 
to attempt to go through life, loving 
their neighbors more than themselves. 
As thyself is the only rule for society. 
But the rare individual, who in a mo- 
ment of tremendous crisis, can rise to 
the heights of giving his life for his 
friend—like the Sidney Carton of fiction 
and the Captain Oates of fact, is a saint 
and would be recognized as such by 
Judaism. Jewish history has not lacked 
such “Fools of God.” 
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ISAAC MAYER WISE 
AND LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
IN NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICA 


ISRAEL KNOX 


I 


WOULD SEEM natural to assume that 

Isaac Mayer Wise was influenced by 
his religious surrounding in America. 
He came to the United States in 1846 at 
the age of twenty-seven, and after his ap- 
pointment as rabbi of Temple B'nai Ye- 
shurun in Cincinnati in 1854 he rapidly 
assumed the leading position in Reform. 
His engrossment in universality and 
rationality as essential dimensions of 
Judaism, and by implication, of all en- 
lightened religion, was paralleled by a 
similar concern among the liberal Pro- 
testant thinkers of the day in America. 
It is also quite possible that some of his 
minor reforms reflected practices that 
were then current in the more liberal 
Protestant churches. He wrote a good 
deal about the origin and beginnings 
of Christianity, and at the very start of 
his career in Albany he waged theologi- 
cal battle with zealous ministers bent 
upon converting Jews to Christianity. 
Yet his works show little awareness of 
the main stream of critical thought in 
American Protestantism, and there is 


IsRAEL KNOX is Associate Professor of Philo- 


sophy at New York University. Essays from his 
pen have appeared in the Journal of Philo- 
sophy, Ethics, and the Journal of Bible and 
Religion, among other periodicals. 


hardly any reference in them to such 
men as Channing and Emerson and 
Parker. Wise spent eight years in Al- 
bany, close enough to Massachusetts to 
know what was going on there. Boston 
was then the center of liberal Christian- 
ity, and a majority of Unitarian churches 
were located in Massachusetts. Unitarian 
views were still dominant in Harvard's 
Divinity School—founded in 1819—and 
many Congregationalist churches were 
in essential belief Unitarian. Channing, 
the inspiring and philosophical spokes- 
man of liberal Christianity, had died in 
1842, four years before Wise’s arrival in 
America, but Parker was then at the 
height of his career. 

That Wise was acquainted with Park- 
er’s conception of religion in general 
and of Christianity in particular is 
certain, and Wise took pains to send 
him a copy of his History. In a letter 
to Wise, Parker praised it but felt that 
its tone was still too orthodox. Soon 
after Wise’s arrival in the United States, 
Henry Ward Beecher became minister of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, and although Beecher was a 
Trinitarian, he was, nonetheless, the 
most eloquent champion of the Univer- 
salist interpretation of Christianity. 
Beecher’s sermons proclaimed over and 
over again the basic Universalist doc- 
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trine of divine love, with its insistence 
that a compassionate Father would not 
permit any of his children to perish. 

Wise had much in common with the 
men in American Protestantism who 
were moving toward a liberal Christian- 
ity. Some of the very issues that he 
raised were also in the forefront of their 
own thought and were as dear to them 
as to his own heart and mind. And like 
him they had no smooth sailing. Parker, 
for example, was regarded as too radi- 
cal even by the Unitarians, and Emer- 
son, after his Divinity School Address, 
was not invited again by Harvard until 
late in his life. Wise was quite certain 
that Reform Judaism, stripped of dog- 
ma and ritual, would be enthroned as 
mankind's common religion, and even 
before Wise’s arrival in America, Park- 
er proclaimed in 1841 that “the religion 
I preach will be the religion of enlight- 
ened men for the next thousand years.” 
And in 1856 the transcendentalist Froth- 
ingham wrote to Parker: “I think all 
creeds must ultimately be merged into 
this positive, or, as you would say, ab- 
solute religion.” These are not inciden- 
tal passages; they are characteristic of 
Parker and his followers, and point to 
a fundamental philosophy of religion— 
often referred to as natural religion— 
which was not remote from Wise’s own 
philosophy, though he chose to identify 
his universal religion with Reform Juda- 
ism. 

Wise extolled Reform Judaism as ra- 
tional religion. The concept of rational 
or natural religion, that is, of religion 
without dogma and miracle and with- 
out the claim that any particular ex- 
pression of it is in possession of abso- 
lute truth, was one of the cherished ideas 
of the Enlightenment. In the second 
half of the eighteenth century this con- 


cept prevailed in revolutionary Amer- 
ica, and ‘Thomas Paine was not the only 
one to argue that it is by reason alone 
that man can discover God. The first 
clause of Jefferson’s Act for Establishing 
Freedom in Virginia began with these 
memorable words: “Well aware that 
Almighty God hath created the mind 

In the post-Revolutionary era, espe- 
cially in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, a change was taking place in 
America’s religious climate reflecting 
partly a change in other spheres—politi- 
cal, economic, social; it was a period 
of consolidation and conservatism. As 
the fervor of the fight for independence 
wore off there was a reassertion of older 
and more “respectable” views. But the 
fruit of the Enlightenment did not 
wholly wither and the passion of the 
battle for freedom did not wholly 
abate, and although the liberal think- 
ers in religion—from Channing to 
Emerson and Parker—reacted strongly 
against some phases of the Enlighten- 
ment, notably its emphasis on science 
and rationalism, they did not return to 
traditional religion nor to religion as 
“faith,” that is, to pre-Enlightenment 
religion which in America meant Cal- 
vinism. 

Among these liberal thinkers who had 
renounced Calvinism but had also dis- 
avowed the rationalism and scientific 
emphasis of the Enlightenment, Chan- 
ning and Parker and Emerson were pre- 
eminent. Parker held that it is intuition 
that leads to the discernment of truth 
and Emerson taught that fresh truth 
must issue from one’s own soul. It was 
Channing, the oldest of the three, who 
did not discard the use of the term ra- 
tional and spoke of himself as a “ra- 
tional Christian.” Inevitably, his oppo- 
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nents came up with the retort that he 
was more rational than Christian pre- 
cisely as Wise’s opponents were later to 
say that there was plenty of reform in 
his teachings but little Judaism. Chan- 
ning was like Wise in maintaining that 
no doctrine that was at loggerheads with 
human reason could be true, not even 
if it was dressed up as revelation. Yet 
curiously enough, Channing was dis- 
turbed by Parker’s rejection of all mira- 
cles, wishing to preserve some of the 
miracles associated with Jesus, just as 
Wise accepted without hesitancy the 
Sinaitic revelation and the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch. But always 
Channing espoused reason as one of his 
three ‘great ideas,” the others being the 
supreme worth of man and the infinite 
goodness of God. 

The most liberal of the Christian re- 
formers within the ministry was Theo- 
dore Parker. He was ten years older than 
Wise; he died in 1860 when he was only 
fifty. For him much of Wise’s theology 
was too conservative, but, as a Unitarian, 
he could also be in sympathy with a 
good deal of it. Like Channing, he had 
shed completely the Calvinist passion for 
belittling man as totally depraved in 
the sight of God and he spurned the 
very idea of an arbitrary election for 
salvation; he could, therefore, approve 
of Wise’s criticism of the doctrine of 
original sin. It was, however, in his 
famous lecture, ““The Transient and the 
Permanent in Christianity,” delivered in 
1841, when Wise was still in Bohemia, 
that Parker presented an interpretation 
of Christianity which, in its own terms 
and in its own context, was not dissimi- 
lar from Wise’s later interpretation of 
Judaism. In this lecture Parker distin- 
guished between the permanent and 
transient elements in religion and then 


went on to say that Christianity’s worth 
resides in its own intrinsic merit, in its 
qualities of reason and universal truth, 
and not in its accidental historical con- 
nection with Jesus. He drew a daring 
comparison between religion and other 
fields of culture, such as science and 
philosophy, suggesting that everywhere 
the authority of the early figures should 
depend upon the character and content 
of their contributions to truth. What is 
permanent and enduring in Christianity 
then is not a body of theological dog- 
ma, associated with Jesus as Christ, but 
its moral truth and excellence, and 
these are to be validated in human ex- 
perience and reason. ; 

Wise—and all the founders of Reform 
Judaism—had also stressed the distinc- 
tion between the transient and the per- 
manent, and almost built their whole 
case for Reform on the relevance and 
wisdom of this distinction. What Jesus 
is to Christianity, the Torah—God’s di- 
vine law—is to Judaism, and consequent- 
ly Wise’s differentiation was between 
the Sinaitic revelation with its Decalo- 
gue and the Prophetic teachings, on the 
one hand, and the specific command- 
ments and injunctions in the Pentateuch 
and the Talmud, on the other hand. 
The former, of course, constituted in 
his judgment, the enduring dimension 
of Judaism, and the latter, its tempo- 
rary and historical phase. It must be 
added however, that Wise’s demarcation 
between the permanent and the tran- 
sient aspects of Judaism was not as 
sharp and consistent as was that of the 
radical proponents of Reform, such as 
Einhorn and Hirsch. 

Wise and the Christian liberals were 
of similar mind on the question of mira- 
cles. Parker rejected miracles altogether 
and Channing said that no revelation 
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that is repugnant to human reason can 
be true, although he did wish to pre- 
serve some miracles associated with 
Jesus. Wise was probably nearer to 
Channing insofar as he too made an ex- 
ception for the Sinaitic revelation as au- 
thentic and as vouchsafed by the three 
Biblical religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam. In his History and sundry arti- 
cles where Wise passes by all miracles, 
he does not point to Channing or Parker 
for corroboration, nor does he give 
evidence of any familiarity with Hume's 
classical essay on miracles. There is no 
indication that he ever came across Tom 
Paine’s pithy utterance: “It requires a 
transfer of faith from God to man to 
believe a miracle upon man’s report.” 


II 


The paucity of references to Ameri- 
can thinkers, in general, and to the 
spokesmen of liberal Christianity, in par- 
ticular, in Wise’s works might be ex- 
plained quite simply as due to his pre- 
occupation with so many other matters. 
He was an exceedingly busy man, en- 
gaged simultaneously in many activities 
as 11‘, editor, president of the Hebrew 
Union College and the Conference, and 
he was involved for many years in un- 
ceasing polemical and intellectual bat- 
tles with his opponents among the Or- 
thodox and among the extreme wing of 
Reform. His own scholarly and literary 
production in the fields of Jewish theol- 
ogy and history, his studies of the sources 
of normative and rabbinic Judaism, and 
his perusal of the writings of the Eu- 
ropean predecessors of Reform con- 
sumed all his time. And the wonder is 
how he was able to press all of this into 
his life and to accomplish so much. To 
expect of him a thorough knowledge, 


even an acquaintance, with American 
religious thought—from Jonathan Ed- 
wards to Emerson—might be to expect 
more than the circumstances of his life 
and interests and tasks would warrant. 

Yet there were weightier factors than 
these which kept Wise at arm’s length 
from warm and intimate contact with 
the philosophical proponents of liberal 
Christianity. Wise’s thinking was shaped 
by the Enlightenment and he was wholly 
devoted to its ideals and standards. The 
American and French Revolutions were 
to him more than temporal events; he 
beheld in them something of the qual- 
ity of the Messianic Era. And with the 
advent of the Emancipation—the grant- 
ing of civil and political rights to the 
Jews in Western Europe and America— 
he was confident that a new dawn was 
rising upon the horizon for his people 
too. The Emancipation would ultimate- 
ly melt away all the ghettos, and what 
was archaic and outmoded in Judaism 
would be cast aside, and Reform would 
march from triumph to triumph. The 
Enlightenment spelled out the victory 
of reason over superstition and obscur- 
antism, and the Emancipation was the 
fruit of reason too and the kind of tem- 
per which reason engenders. Wise paid 
little heed to the social and economic 
forces that preceded the Enlightenment 
or were comcomitant with it and saw 
it and appraised it as an age of reason. 

But the men who spoke out for lib- 
eral Christianity—from Channing to 
Emerson—did not turn to the Enlighten- 
ment for inspiration but reacted against 
it and emphasized feeling and intuition 
and self-reliance above empirical evi- 
dence and above reason as too logical 
and discursive. They found guidance 
and wisdom in Coleridge and German 
philosophical mysticism, and although 
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they veered away from the teachings of 
their respective churches, they were also 
in a sense the most consistent represen- 
tatives of Protestantism as a religion of 
inwardness and as a religion whose 
truths are validated in subjective experi- 
ence. Their interpretation of faith was 
no comfort to traditional Protestantism, 
and they used the word seldom, but they 
would have agreed that whatever faith 
might be it must carry with it its own 
verification. Wise, like Channing, would 
have been suspicious of Parker's defense 
of intuition as the avenue to truth, and 
he would have been wary of Emerson’s 
advocacy of self-reliance with its clear 
affirmation that all truth must be dis- 
covered in one’s own soul. It is not un- 
thinkable that Wise’s personal appraisal 
of Emerson’s famous Divinity School 
Address at Harvard in 1827 would have 
been as negative as was that of the facul- 
ty of the School at the time. 

Wise was at one with the Enlighten- 
ment, with the spirit and the intellec- 
tual climate of the eighteenth century, 
in a sense in which Parker and Emerson 
could not be. For Wise there was great- 
er security in the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century than in the intuition 
of Parker and the individualism of 
Emerson; he preferred a religion of rea- 
son in the classical meaning of the term 
to a religion of feeling, of inner self- 
reliance. But oddly enough, Wise’s 
aloofness from the _ transcendentalists, 
from the thinkers of liberal Christian- 
ity, might have been also due to their 
theological radicalism. It must again be 
recalled that many of Wise’s battles for 
Reform in American Judaism had lit- 
tle to do with fundamental religious 
issues but were related to what he lab- 
elled as rabbinic Judaism. He was in- 
tent upon overhauling the “legalistic” 


structure of Judaism, rather than its 
theological basis, and wished to shape 
a minhag America, an American rite, a 
style of Judaism that would be suited 
for the generations already born—and 
of the future—in this new and free land. 
Others in Reform, and many of the 
leaders that were to follow, were im- 
pelled to reexamine the theological basis 
of Judaism too, and to revise their be- 
liefs. Wise, from the start, did renounce 
the dogmas of physical resurrection and 
of a personal Messiah, but he was as 
firm as any Orthodox Jew in his defense 
of the Sinaitic revelation and of the God 
of revelation. 

Wise always maintained that the Si- 
naitic revelation was the one authentic 
and valid revelation, and his plea for 
Reform Judaism as well as his hope that 
Reform Judaism would become man- 
kind’s universal religion was anchored 
in the fact that the Sinaitic revelation 
was common to Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. The Decalogue, therefore, 
was not the fruit of human experience 
and wisdom alone, but God’s own let- 
ter to the world, and human experience 
and wisdom were to be guided by it 
and to conform to it. And rationalist 
that he was, with a strong taste for 
empirical evidence, he sustained his ac- 
ceptance of the Sinaitic revelation by 
citing the six hundred thousand wit- 
nesses who beheld it and whose testi- 
mony was not repudiated subsequently. 
His view did not differ markedly from 
that of Halevi—who had advanced a sim- 
ilar argument in the Kuzari—and of 
Maimonides as formulated in the first 
part of his Code. 

No wonder that Parker in his quite 
friendly letters, nonetheless, complained 
that Wise’s History was still too conven- 
tional in its theological frame and pre- 
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suppositions. Parker criticized any kind 
of religion that leaned upon external 
authorities for its validity; religion was 
to verify itself solely in human nature 
and human experience. And Parker 
countenanced no exceptions. In the epic 
of Christianity, the doctrine of the di- 
vinity of Jesus is as central as is the Si- 
naitic revelation in Judaism, but Parker 
denied that the superiority of Christian- 
ity can be proven by miracles and the 
truth of Jesus’ teachings by his divinity; 
the truth of those teachings, he held, 
must be intrinsic and must possess value 
even in dissociation from Jesus: “The 
authority of Jesus... must rest on the 
truth of his words, and not their truth 
on his authority.” Wise could not go 
along with Parker and Emerson (in the 
Harvard Divinity School Address) in 
their disdain of all external authority, 
even though with Wise the authority 
was God (and indirectly Moses). For 
Parker religious and moral truth was 
attainable by intuition and for Emer- 
son by seeking it out in one’s own self, 
but for Wise it was guaranteed by 
God and there was no religious and 
moral truth antecedent to the belief in 
God. 

There were other 1°spects in which 
these thinkers were too 1>ical for Wise. 
Although Wise regarded the Decalogue 
only as of divine origin, there was no 
uncertainty in his mind as to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch and he 
was hostile to the so-called “higher criti- 
cism” of the Bible which flourished in 
Germany. Much of Parker’s own writing 
was devoted to this task and he, too, re- 
garded the Jewish Scriptures—the “Old 
Testament”—as the record of the grad- 
ual unfolding and maturing of the He- 
brew religious consciousness through 
many centuries, and the contention that 


Moses was the author of the Pentateuch 
was in his eyes sheer nonsense: “I don’t 
accuse the compilers; since I presume 
they meant only to make an epic, not 
to write a history...” Channing’s way 
of resolving the contradictions in the 
Bible approximated Wise’s own meth- 
od; neither one resorted to “scientific 
criticism” but chose to read the Bible 
in the light of reason, history, and moral 
or philosophical interpretation. Nor 
could Wise give his assent readily to 
what Parker called ‘the progressive idea 
of God”; one could not plausibly agree 
to this without diminishing the unique 
and definitive character of the Sinaitic 
revelation and without casting doubt 
upon the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

Finally, there was one additional wall 
that stood between Wise and the most 
liberal wing of American Protestantism. 
There was much in it—as there still is 
—that appeals to Reform Judaism, and 
there is much in it that is well-nigh 
identical with the radical version of Re- 
form Judaism. But Judaism—Reform or 
Conservative—is not identical with Chris- 
tianity. As a proponent of moderate Re- 
form, Wise never abandoned the tradi- 
tion of Halakhah, the affirmation of the 
centrality of law, in Jewish experience; 
he never adopted a completely antino- 
mian position; he never failed to stress 
the ethical core of Jewish monothe- 
ism. Liberal Christianity—within New 
England Unitarianism and outside it— 
was thoroughly antinomian, was willing 
to stake all on feeling or intuition or 
self-reliance. In Christianity the central- 
ity of law, of Halakah as the Imitatio 
Dei, as the translation and transforma- 
tion of God’s commands into a way of 
life, is replaced by the figure of Jesus 
either as a divine Redeemer or as an em- 
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bodiment of moral and spiritual excel- 
lence. There is no such figure in Juda- 
ism, and not even Moses—the recipient 
of the Decalogue—overshadows the time- 
less drama of the Exodus, “the coming 
out of Egypt,” which is the encounter 
between Israel and God. And in the 
Haggadah, the story of Passover, as it 
is recited on the first two evenings of 
the holiday, there is no mention at all 
of Moses, lest attention be diverted from 
God and Israel’s deliverance to a hu- 
man being, one of flesh and bone and 
blood. 

By his upbringing, by virtue of his 
early studies of the Talmud and the 


rabbinic commentaries, by temperament 
and bent of mind, Wise could not re- 
nounce Halakah as such, as both a prin- 
ciple and a procedure (though he op- 
posed with all his resources Orthodoxy’s 
conception of Halakah as a closed and 
finished system), and he could not 
equate Reform with a consistent anti- 
nomianism. Yet, for the future he cher- 
ished the dream of a universal Judaism, 
probably altogether divorced from Ha- 
lakhah, but for the present he could not 
join hands with a group that planted 
the tree of religion in the insecure soil 
of feeling, intuition and truth that 
comes from one’s own self. — 
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HOW ANCIENT ARE THE HEBREW SCROLLS 
FROM THE DEAD SEA? 


SOLOMON ZEITLIN 


Shee appeared in the last issue of 

Judaism an article by A. M. Haber- 
man entitled “The Dead Sea Scrolis— 
A Survey and a New Interpretation,” in 
which he wrote that the case contesting 
the validity of the Scrolls was set forth 
in a long series o{ articles by Professor 
Solomon Zeitlin, “the chief sceptic of 
their authenticity.” Haberman used the 
wrong epithet. I am not even sceptical 
of the antiquity of the Scrolls, I feel 
certain that the Scrolls belong to a late 
period. 

Haberman cites seven points which I 
advanced against the antiquity of the 
Scrolls. (I advanced many more than 
seven points.) 

1. To my contention that the so-called 
discovery of the seven (eight) Scrolls 
is still shrouded in mystery owing to 
the glaring discrepancies regarding their 
so-called discovery, Haberman says, 
“Anyone acquainted with the sale of an- 
tiquities, particularly in the Near East, 
would not be astonished by the contra- 
dictions in the various versions of the 
discovery of the Scrolls and their sub- 

Solomon Zeitlin is Professor of Rabbinics at 
Dropsie College. In an extensive series of ar- 
ticles in various journals, he has, as his present 
paper indicates, challenged the authenticity of 
the Scrolls. A brief reply by Dr. Haberman 


to Prof. Zeitlin’s critique will appear in the 
Spring issue of Judaism. 


sequent sale and purchase.” My pur- 
pose in showing the contradictions was 
particularly to emphasize that the Scrolls 
were supposedly discovered by Bedouins 
and not by archaeologists and hence ar- 
chaeology cannot be a criterion for the 
antiquity of the Scrolls. I held that the 
words of Bedouins and oriental mer- 
chants cannot be accepted at their face 
value. 

2. To my contention that the Scrolls 
show that their authors were semi-illit- 
erate, Haberman says, “The apparent 
‘ignorance’ revealed by the scribes of 


the Scrolls is by no means to be con- 


strued as ignorance.” The Scroll of the 
so-called Manual of Discipline definitely 
was written by a semi-illiterate person. 
Most of the text is a conglomeration of 
words many of which make no sense. We 
seldom have a well-constructed sentence. 
It is evident that the Scroll of Isaiah 
was copied by someone not well-versed 
in the Hebrew language. In many in- 
stances the same word was spelled in 
several ways. The word “Ashur”’ was 
written without a resh at the end. The 
word “Hamath” was written without a 
“heth” at the beginning. This clearly 
demonstrates that the scribe did not live 
during the Second Jewish Common- 
wealth when Hebrew was still a living 
language. Even if we should assume that 
the masses spoke Aramaic, the intellec- 
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tuals, however, spoke Hebrew, and the 
Sofer, the Scribe, was a man of learn- 
ing. No one using a living language pro- 
nounces half-words. No Englishman 
would write the word “table” without 
a “t”’; “lamp” without an “I”; “Boston” 
without a “B.” The scribe not only mis- 
spelled and omitted letters, but he left 
out whole words, entire verses and even 
passages. We grant that some scribes do 
make errors in vowels (here they are 
very numerous), but how can a scribe 
make so many errors in consonants in 
a living tongue? Mr. Haberman did not 
mention the fact that the scribe of the 
Scroll of Isaiah in chapter XXI, 1, drew 
a line through a word to indicate that 
it was written in error, and then in- 
serted the correct word above. The sys- 
tem of drawing a line through a letter 
or word to indicate that it was written 
in error, came into vogue quite late. 
Hence this feature in the Isaiah Scroll 
shows without doubt that it was copied 
some time during the Middle Ages. 

3. To my contention that the scriptio 
plena (the utilization of vocalic letters) 
in the orthography in the Isaiah Scroll 
testifies to a late date, Haberman says, 
“It is no conclusive proof of the late 
date of the Scrolls.” It is a conclusive 
proof of the age of the Isaiah Scroll. 
The scriptio plena was introduced into 
the Holy Scriptures by the school of R. 
Akiba. Hence, the scriptio plena in the 
Isaiah Scroll is a clear indication that it 
could not have been written during the 
Second Jewish Commonwealth. 

4. To my contention that terms used 
in the scrolls show that they were written 
long after the destruction of the Second 
Temple. Mr. Haberman says, “the ex- 
pressions “Moreh Hazedek,” “Beth Ha- 
misphat” and the like are ancient even 


though they are not found in extant 
ancient Jewish literature.” The term 
Moreh Hazedek came into vogue in the 
Karaitic period. It was coined by the 
Karaites. Haberman continues, “More- 
over, the phrase ‘Moreh Hazedek’ is 
found in an early manuscript reading 
of the Talmud.” He did not indicate 
how early the manuscript was dated. Is 
this manuscript of the Second Jewish 
Commonwealth? In note 2 he refers to 
Bekhorot 24a and says that this term is 
not in the printed text of the Talmud. 
If Mr. Haberman had made a study of 
this passage of the Talmud, he would 
recognize that the reading of the manu- 
script is late and faulty. The context 
of the Talmud does not permit the 
reading, “Moreh Hazedek.” The correct 
reading is “Vyoreh Zedek,” which is 
found in all the readings of the Tal- 
mud. These two terms which Haberman 
quotes are not the only ones I men- 
tioned to disprove the antiquity of the 
Scrolls. I shall give here two more exam- 
ples, the phrase kez ha-achron “the last 
designated time,” i.e., “the time of the 
final redemption,” was coined after the 
catastrophe of Bar Kochba; and the 
term “Covenant of Abraham” as synony- 
mous with circumcision, which is men- 
tioned in the Zadokite Fragments, was 
introduced in the second century of our 
era, in opposition to Paul who denied 
the necessity for circumcision. Paul held 
that God had made a covenant with 
Abraham before his circumcision; not by 
circumcision but by faith. In refuting 
Paul and his followers, the sages em- 
phasized that God had made a covenant 
with Abraham by circumcisior and 
henceforth the term “Covenant of Abra- 
ham” became synonymous with circum- 
cision. Again, the halakhot referred to in 
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the Scrolls, of which I cite two, the laws 
of the Sabbath and the law that the 
blood of a gentile defiles a priest, were 
enacted after the destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple. Hence, it is indeed absurd 
to assume that the Scrolls were written 
about two hundred years before the de- 
struction of the Second Temple. 

5. To my contention that the linguis- 
tic usages in the Scrolls exhibit clear 
evidence of Karaitic influence, Haber- 
man says: “At any rate, one may reason- 
ably conjecture that the Karaites were 
familiar with some Scrolls of the peri- 
od.” If the Karaites were familiar with 
some of the Scrolls, they would have re- 
ferred to them. The Karaites strove to 
prove that they were of the Zedukim, 
of the Second Commonwealth, and oth- 
ers maintained that they were descen- 
dants of the “Men that Sigh and Cry” 
of the time of the First Temple. Sore 
of the Karaites maintained that their 
tradition goes back to Shammai. They 
refer in their writings to many ancient 
books in order to show their antiquity, 
and even invented titles of books in an 
effort to prove their age; hence, if they 
had been familiar with some of the 
Scrolls, they would certainly have made 
reference to them. The Scrolls them- 
selves were written by Karaites of medi- 
ocre attainments. As a matter of fact, 
we have proved in our writings that the 
authors of the Scrolls were acquainted 
with the Targum according to Jonathan. 

6. To my contention that the use of 
the divine name El instead of the Te- 
tragrammaton points to a relatively late 
origin, Mr. Haberman says, “If by 
chance, no instance of the divine name 
El is to be found in our preserved an- 
cient sources, one cannot thereby con- 
clude that every text uncovered that 


does not contain the word is ipso facto 
late.” My contention that the Scrolls are 
of late period is not based on the fact 
that they employ the word El but be- 
cause they do not contain the Tetrag- 
rammaton. In the manual of Discipline 
the text has, “Blessed art Thou, O my 
God.” In ancient literature we have the 
invocation “Blessed art Thou, O Lord.” 
The writer of the Scrolls apparently 
took the letter yod in the word Adonai 
to indicate the possessive form, mine, 
and since he never used the word Ado- 
nai, he wrote the word Eli, my God. 
This shows two things, that the scribe 
was semi-illiterate and that the Scrolls 
were written in a late period, when the 
Tetragrammaton was no longer used. 

7. To my contention that paleography 
cannot be a criterion for the antiquity 
of the Scrolls, Mr. Haberman admits, 
“Hebrew paleography is far from having 
attained the status of an exact science 
and cannot be relied upon as a final, 
definitive witness.” I fully agree with 
him. 

Mr. Haberman ignored my arguments 
that the usage of parentheses to indi- 
cate that the words enclosed in paren- 
theses should not be read, and the usage 
of ellipses to indicate that the scribe 
omitted words, and connecting lines to 
indicate that the words are connected, 
demonstrate without any shadow of 
doubt that the Scrolls were not written 
in the pre-Christian period since the 
practice of using these signs arose much 
later. 


In regard to the jars, Haberman says, 
“Dr. Zeitlin does not deny the antiquity 
of the jars in which the Scrolls were 
supposed to have been contained but 
firmly insists that the Scrolls were del- 
iberately placed in antique jars.” This 
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is true. There is no proof whatsoever 
that the Scrolls were ever in the jars. 
The Scrolls were brought to the Arch- 
bishop in a bag not in jars. The late 
Professor Sukenik bought Scrolls from 
a merchant and later bought jars. There 
were two separate transactions. The 
merchant later said that the Scrolls were 
in jars when found. None of the ar- 
chaeologists ever saw the Scrolls in any 
jars. The antiquity of the jars has no 
relation whatsoever to the antiquity of 
the Scrolls. 

Mr. Haberman makes reference to the 
carbon-14 test. The test was made of the 
linen in which the Scrolls supposedly 
had been wrapped, but none of the ar- 
chaeologists ever saw the Scrolls wrap- 
ped in the linen. Why has the carbon- 
14 test not been applied to each of the 
Scrolls? Further, many scientists main- 
tain that the carbon-l4 test is not reli- 
able. 

The new interpretation which Haber- 
man offers is that the writers of the 
Scrolls, (the Sectarians) were Sadducees, 
not Essenes. He identifies the wicked 
priest as Alexander Jannai. Haberman 
says, “Latterly, we have been informed 
that in one of the unpublished Scrolls 
the ‘wicked priest’ is further identified 
by the word Thracian, a nickname for 
Alexander Jannai. The latter, the text 
relates, sent his hirelings to assassinate 
the teacher Zadok.” Assuming that the 
word Thracian occurred in one of the 
Scrolls, this does not necessarily prove 
that the Scrolls were written in the time 
of Alexander Jannai. The author may 
have read the book of Josippon and so 
was acquainted with the name Thra- 


cian. In the commentaries of the Bible 
by Rashi, Ibn Ezra and Kimchi refer- 
ences are made to Herod, Antiochus, 
Agrippa and Vespasian but this does not 
indicate that the Commentators lived 
during the Second Jewish Common- 
wealth. The Commentators read the 
book of Josippon and were acquainted 
with some matters in Jewish history 
during the Second Commonwealth. But 
the fact is that the word Thracian does 
not occur in any of the Scrolls. Mr. 
Haberman relied on a false statement 
which Mr. Allegro made over the radio. 
Thus, the new interpretation by Mr. 
Haberman is groundless to say the least. 
An appended note reads, “The text, 
published after this article was already 
in type, does not contain the epithet.” 
Mr. Haberman’s “New Interpretation” 
was based primarily on the epithet 
“Thracian” in one of the Scrolls. Since 
the epithet Thracian is not recorded in 
any of the Scrolls, it will only further 
confuse readers. 

Again, Mr. Haberman’s statement, 
“the latter [Alexander Jannai], the text 
relates, sent his hirelings to assassinate 
the teacher Zadok,” is untrue. There is 
no text which states this. Note 8 reads, 
“Cf. Documents of Jewish Sectaries, ed. 
S. Schechter, 5,5.” There is not a word 
in the Jewish Sectaries or anywhere else 
that Alexander Jannai sent hirelings 
to assassinate the teacher Zadok. The 
reference is spurious. This statement 
about Alexander Jannai is based on 
press reports of Allegro’s radio talk.? 


1 Cf. further, S$. Zeitlin, “The Dead Sea Scrolls: 
A Travesty on Scholarship.” The Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, July, 1956, pp. 34-5. 
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SYNTHESIS IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHIES 
OF JEWISH HISTORY 


JACOB B. AGUS 


Ams the historians who sought to 
achieve a synthesis of nationalistic 
and religious forces, Graetz, Baron and 
Kaufman, are of pre-eminent impor- 
tance. They concur in the recognition 
of the complexity of Jewish being, but 
they differ in their interpretation of the 
play of forces within the soul of the Jew. 
Graetz wrote his brilliant essay, “Die 
Konstruction der Judischen Geschichte,” 
in 1846, when the influence of Hegel 
predominated in the German intellec- 
tual word. Hence, he stressed the idea 
of the state as the goal of historical 
evolution and he thought of the mas- 
sive flow of universal history as the slow 
and steady unfolding of Thought. “His- 
tory is the reflex of the idea.” Within 
these limitations, Graetz’s conception is 
remarkably relevant even today. We may 
summarize it in the following theses: 
1. Judaism is not simply a set of ideas 
about God, humanity and nature, how- 


In the present paper, Jacob B. Agus carries 
forward his analysis of philosophies of Jewish 
history. (See Spring and Summer issues of Juda- 
ism, 1956.) In the latter sections of the present 
essay, the author lays the foundation for his 
own proposed Philosophy of Jewish History. 
The latter is explicated in the concluding in- 
stalment of his study, scheduled for publication 
in the Spring issue of Judaism. 


soever those ideas be expressed. Every 
abstract idea reflects a phase of the com- 
plete structure of Judaism, which is an 
organic reality. As a fact of history, 
Judaism is many-sided and complex. 

2. Essentially, Judaism is a blend of 
political and religious ideals. As a pro- 
test against paganism, which idealized 
the forces of nature in plastic art, in 
a naturalistic ethics and in a colorful 
pantheon of gods, Judaism idealized 
man’s spirit. Hence, it lavishes its love 
upon the miracle of speech, which is the 
medium of communication between 
souls. The only authentic Jewish arts 
are music, poetry and prayer. The Jew 
is an “ear-man” rather than an “eye- 
man.” The basic concerns of Judaism 
are the attainment of freedom and the 
values of ethics. Not the achievement of 
perfection for the individual, but the 
consummation of the good life for the 
community is the ultimate good. 

“For Judaism is no religion for the 
individual, but for the community.” In 
an age when intellectuals disdained ex- 
cessive preoccupation with the concerns 
of the individual, Graetz was moved to 
say, “in the strictest sense, Judaism is 
no religion at all—if by this be meant 
the relation of man to his Creator and 
his orientation in life—but it is a con- 
stitution for the state.” In the evolution 
of Judaism through the ages, he saw a 
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continuous tension between ‘Knowledge 
of God and social well-being, religious 
truth and state-interests.” 

3. The periodization of Jewish his- 
tory follows naturally from this con- 
ception. In the biblical period, the poli- 
tical phase predominated, with reli- 
gion functioning in the background. In 
post-exilic life, religion predominated, 
with the individual emerging as a focus 
of interest. Following the destruction of 
the Temple, ‘““Talmudism” set out to 
“isolate” the Jewish community so that 
the political phase of the Jewish ideal 
could be put into practice. During the 
long dark years of the Medieval period, 
“Talmudism” was counteracted by the 
universalistic emphasis in Jewish philo- 
soy 1y. Within ““Talmudism”, this attrac- 
tion of the wide world was acknowledged 
only in the abstract command to ac- 
quire knowledge and understanding. 

4. With the opening of the modern 
period, “Talmudism” had to be dis- 
carded. Henceforth, the whole world 
should become the object of the ambi- 
tion to establish a “Kingdom of Heaven” 
on earth. “The task of the Jewish God- 
idea is to organize a religious constitu- 
tion for a state that is coextensive with 
the whole world, in its concern and ac- 
tivity.” 

The shortcomings of Gratez’s concep- 
tion are obvious. His formulation bears 
the stigmata of his generation. The in- 
dividual is not overlooked in pre-exilic 
Judaism (behold the prophets and the 
psalmists!) and ethnicism or national- 
ism was the “counterweight” to religion 
rather than the political ambition for 
a “state.” Not “politics,” but the yearn- 
ing to explore, to the last detail, the 
implications of God’s word for the 
building of the “divine society” was the 


motivating drive in Jewish legalism as 
it was hammered out by the Pharisees. 
To these masters of “normative Juda- 
ism,” a Jewish secular state was of no 
consequence, and a Roman procurator 
was preferable to both Hyrkanus and 
Aristobulus, descendents of the glorious 
Hasmoneans. Nor was Graetz faithful to 
the corollaries of his own conception 
when he wrote his monumental History 
of the Jewish People. Treitschke launch- 
ed a movement of “higher anti-Semi- 
tism” in Germany after reading Graetz’s 
history and inferred from its prevading 
nationalistic bias that Jewish ethnicism 
was as powerful as ever. Though Graetz 
protested officially against the imputa- 
tion of a nationalistic viewpoint to his 
work, his disavowal of Jewish ethnicism 
sounded hollow and unconvincing. In 
the latter years of his life, he oscillated 
between a Diaspora oriented, universal- 
ist Judaism and a Palestine-centered, 
self-enclosed, neo-“Talmudic” concep- 
tion of Jewish life. 


Il 


Professor Baron seeks to account for 
the entire career of the Jewish people 
in terms of the contrast between “his- 
tory” and “nature.” The Jewish people 
were “history”’-minded, while the na- 
tions against whom it struggled were 
“nature” minded. The essence of Jew- 
ish monotheism is its historical refer- 
ence. The Supreme Being is “God as re- 
vealed to the patriarchs,” not “the God 
who created heaven and earth.” It is 
this association of religious ideas with 
historical events and personalities that 
is ‘‘the essential contribution of Israel’s 
religion to the history of human 
creeds,”" 


1A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
vol. 1, p. 5. 
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The three pilgrim festivals in the Jew- 
ish calendar were at one time “natural” 
festivals, but in Judaism, they were 
transformed into historical commemora- 
tions. “History is the all-pervading dom- 
inant sanction of the most fundamen- 
tal ideas, including the concept of mes- 
sianism, the chosen people, the covenant 
with God and the Torah.”? The cen- 
trality of law in Judaism is understand- 
able as “the necessary consequence and 
intrinsically consistent form of an his- 
torical monotheism.” Hence the rela- 
tive unconcern of Judaism with the fate 
of the individual.t The Jewish people 
understood their destiny to be the sub- 
jugation of “nature” by “history.” For 
this purpose, a select body of men is 
needed. Hence, the doctrine of the 
chosen people. 

In the light of this distinction, Baron 
proposes to explain the crucial turning 
points in Jewish history. Judaism “re- 
jected both the localized Baal and In- 
carnation as anthropomorphisms of a 
natural order, but tenaciously clung to 
the historical anthropomorphisms of 
God the Father and King.” All during 
the Biblical period, the sense of differ- 
ence between Jews® and Gentiles was 
sustained by this fundamental dichoto- 
my of approach. “Little wonder that 
again and again the Bible draws a sharp 
distinction between the nations, who 
worship nature in some form or other, 
and the Jewish people, whose chief con- 
cern is their central position in his- 
tory.’’6 

The downfall of the two Jewish King- 
doms and the exile to Babylonia are to 


2 Ibid, p. 7. 
8 Ibid, p. 11. 
4 Ibid, p. 10. 
5 Ibid, p. 13. 
6 Ibid, p. 15. 


be understood in terms of this distinc- 
tion. “This tragedy is a necessary con- 
sequence of the revolt of nature against 
history.”"7 The return from Babylonia 
and the establishment of the Second 
Commonwealth constituted a “defiance 
of nature.’’§ 

Christianity did not triumph among 
the Jews because it constituted a break 
with history. “With the realization of 
the messianic expectation, so he taught 
(Jesus), nationalism had largely com- 
pleted its task and should give way en- 
tirely to the univeralistic aspects of the 
Jewish religion.”® Yehezkel Kaufman 
disproves this thesis most convincingly 
by pointing out that Jesus, as a folk- 
Pharisee, was far more chauvinistic 
than the rabbis of the official schools.” 
But, Baron follows the iron tracks of 
hypothesis all the way down the line. 
Concerning St. Paul he writes, “In many 
ways, however, Paul sacrificed history 
to nature.” “His non-Jewish approval 
of nature, however, led Paul to the op- 
posite extreme of opposing nature.”’!! 

By now, the ambiguity of Baron’s 
conception is fairly clear. However, to 
complete the picture, we might cite Ba- 
ron’s explanation for the revival of the 
observance of Rosh Hodesh among the 
Hassidim of Russia and Poland. “The 
quasi-revival of that forgotten holiday 
(Rosh Hodesh) by modern Hassidism 
is simply another back to nature aspect 
of that movement.” 

Manifestly, in his laudable eagerness 
to do justice to the complexity of Jew- 
ish being, Baron employs a term that 


7 Ibid, p. 17. 

8 Ibid, p. 164. 

® Ibid, Vol. Il, p. 69. 
10 Golah Venaikhar, vol. Il, p. 379. 

11 A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
vol. Il, p. 81. 
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is so multi-faceted in its meaning as to 
be entirely meaningless. History means 
mauy different things. In its opposition 
to “nature,” it may mean the impul- 
sions of the human spirit and of hu- 
manistic values. It can hardly be argued 
that paganism did not accept any of 
these values. Professor Fritz Baer makes 
a good case for the interpretation of 
authentic Jewish ethics as being “accord- 
ing to nature.’!* Does the contrast be- 
tween the values of the spirit and a natu- 
ralistic ethics account for the Babylon- 
ian exile, or for the rejection of Chris- 
tianity by Jews, or for the continued 
millenial struggle of Judaism against 
Christianity and Islam? Does this pre- 
sumed dichotomy in_ philosophical 
thought account for “the chosen peo- 
ple” idea? Is it not an undoubted fact 
that philosophic ideas and ethical philo- 
sophies were generally propagated by a 
school of disciples rather than by a peo- 
ple? 

A second meaning of the term, “a peo- 
ple of history,” is a self-conscious nation- 
ality. But, the Jews were not the only 
nation of antiquity that had traditions 
concerning its past. There is hardly any 
justification for assuming a deep chasm 
between Jews and Gentiles on the ques- 
tion of the rightfulness of the idea of 
nationality. To be sure, the Jews did 
not yield to the solvent powers of the 
Persian, Greek and Roman empires, but 
then their resistance to assimilation was 
not due to their reverence for the idea 
of nationality. They believed themselves 
to be in possession of the one true faith, 
and they urged the acceptance of their 
Law upon their pagan neighbors with 
all the zeal that they could muster. 

A third meaning of a “people of his- 


12 Yisrael Baamim, p. 37. 
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tory,’ and indeed the only legitimate 
connotation of this term, as an explana- 
tion of Jewish life, is the possession of 
a historical consciousness. In this sense, 
Professor Baron's reference to the his- 
torical explanations of the festivals are 
in order. But, then, as a matter of fact, 
the Jews were hardly a history-minded 
people. The festivals were not related 
to actual historical events, but they were 
related to God's redemptive act. Already, 
in the days of Philo, Yom Kippur was 
the most observed festival, though it had 
no historical reference. For the biblical 
historians, the deeds of the Kings and 
and the great events of their reigns were 
relatively unimportant, and they are 
brushed aside with the deprecating refer- 
ence “‘now the rest of the acts of Solo- 
mon...”’!8 To judge by the Book of 
Kings, the expansion of the Northern 
Kingdom, under Jeroboam the Second, 
was a minor event. So unhistorical was 
Jewish consciousness in its most authen- 
tic period, that Judas Maccabeus is not 
mentioned even once in the Talmud, 
and the typical Nineteenth Century 
rabbi, who was kept away from secular 
learning and educated strictly upon the 
approved literature of European Or- 
thodoxy, could hardly be expected to 
know the most important dates in Jew- 
ish history. The Talmud accounts for 
the destruction of the Holy Temple by 
telling several myths and fables, that 
make sense as religious homilies, not as 
historical explanations. In fact, a his- 
torical consciousness, in the sense of 
viewing every particular event in the 
broad, universal perspective of the evol- 
ution of mankind, was precisely what 
the Jews lacked. Brilliant flashes of in- 
sight are to be found in the prophets, 


13 1 Kings 11, 41. 
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but the Talmud proscribed the study 
of “Greek Wisdom,” relegating the 
study of non-Jewish life to “the hour 
that is neither day nor night.” 

Judaism taught a ready made inter- 
pretation of history, but not an objec- 
tive understanding of it. So profoundly 
were the Jewish people convinced that 
the Will of God accounted for all events, 
that their interest in the actual events 
of history was all but extinguished. 
God’s Will is the sole and sufficient ex- 
planation of every disaster and every 
triumph. What more is needed? Only 
in the framework of a legal question, 
were some of the victories of the Has- 
monean rulers recorded in Megillath 
Taanith. In modern times, the Talmud 
may be studied by historians for the 
facts that it reveals more or less indi- 
rectly, but in its own terms, this mighty 
compendium of Jewish law is as unhis- 
torical, or better, trans-historical, as the 
Will of God. 

Professor Baron uses the term history 
in all these connotations at once, so 
that it glosses over the mysterious chasms 
in the tortuous, millenial road of the 
Jewish people, without plumbing their 
depths. As an explanation of the riddle 
of Jewish destiny, the attempt to con- 
trast “history” with “nature” is too am- 
biguous to be useful. 


Ill 


Yehezkel Kaufman’s critical analysis 
of “exile and alienism” is the first seri- 
ous study of the fundamental, sociologi- 
cal factors that are operative in Jewish 
history. His basic theses may be de- 
scribed as follows: 

1. Monotheism arose among the peo- 
ple of Israel as a mighty original con- 
ception, drying up the roots of all pagan 


thought in the early days of the Bibli- 
cal period. Thereafter, it became impos- 
sible for the Israelites even so much as 
to understand pagan myths and ways 
of thinking. All residual idolatry among 
Israelites was of a vestigial, archaic na- 
ture, that did not challenge the triumph 
of monotheism. The great prophets, in 
their perfectionist zealotry, grossly exag- 
gerated the extent of pagan deviations 
in Judah and Israel. 

2. There resulted in the post-Biblical 
period a unique combination of a per- 
fectly universalistic religion with an in- 
tensely nationalistic, ethnic group. The 
broad universalism of the Jewish reli- 
gion was not narrowed down by the fe- 
verish fervor of nationalism, for the two 
factors were associated historically, not 
systematically. In theory, there was no 
reason why other ethnic groups should 
not accept Judaism though, as an ac- 
tual historical fact, the Jews knew them- 
selves to be the sole bearers of mono- 
theism. 

3. Christianity did not come to pre-. 
vail among Jews, because its historic 
“role” was to disseminate the doctrines 
of monotheism and it could not fulfill 
this role among the Jews who were al- 
ready monotheists. In the pagan world, 
Christianity triumphed even as Islam 
did many centuries later, because it be- 
came the historical bearer of the banner 
of monotheism. In the advance of hu- 
manity on the ladder of culture, mono- 
theism is a higher rung than paganism, 
and progress in thought is well nigh in- 
evitable. Christianity could appeal to 
the pagan world better than its ancient 
rival, the religion of Judaism, because 
the latter was inevitably associated in 
the public mind with the sorry fate of 
the Jewish people. 

4. Following the Emancipation in 
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Western Europe, the Jews consented to 
assimilate, but only in a national-cul- 
ture sense. They were willing to give 
up their “separatism,” they were anxious 
to forge bonds of fraternity with their 
neighbors. But, in spite of their eager- 
ness to divest themselves of any distinc- 
tive national ambitions, they clung ten- 
aciously to their ancestral faith. Thus, 
their half-hearted bow toward the Nir- 
vana of assimilation ended in failure, 
for the Jewish religion maintains auto- 
matically the wall of ethnic alienism be- 
tween Jew and Christian. Since the 
Jewish religion may be expected to en- 
dure indefinitely, the Jew cannot achieve 
the fuliness of assimilation. 

5. In the absence of a final consum- 
mation of assimilation, the sense of na- 
tional or ethnic distinction between Jew 
and Gentile will remain forever in the 
Diaspora. And this feeling of difference 
is a sufficient basis for the irresistible 
rise of anti-Semitism, which acquires mo- 
mentum by feeding upon itself until it 
attains its culmination in extermination 
camps. For anti-Semitism is not a pecu- 
liar or mysterious phenomenon, it is 
simply another instance of the universal 
and “natural” fight of nations against 
nations. In the case of the Jewish peo- 
ple, this struggle assumed a unique 
form only because of the extremely ex- 
posed character of Jewish settlement 
among the nations. 

6. Hence, there is hope for Jews only 
in the land of Israel. In the bonds of 
the Diaspora, a dark doom of ruthless 
destruction awaits those, who do 
not manage to escape the avenging 
sword of ethnic anti-Semitism, while 
there is still time. 

Every one of Kaufman's theses may 
be questioned. For the purpose of this 
study, however, we find it best to indi- 


cate our disagreement with his assump- 
tions and conclusions in the course of 
outlining our interpretation of the phil- 
osophy of Jewish history. 


IV 


Having passed under review the lead- 
ing philosophies of Jewish history, we 
are now prepared for a synthetic ap- 
proach that would embrace the genuine 
insights of all the great interpreters of 
our past. The fragmentary nature of 
the interpretations that we have exam- 
ined is quite obvious from the vantage 
point of our contemporary cultural posi- 
tion. We know that the Idealistic school 
did justice to the occasional peaks in 
Jewish thought, but not infrequently 
it overlooked the actual mentality of 
empirical Jewish people, in all their hu- 
man weaknesses and limitations. Yet, it 
was on the level of mass-culture that 
fateful friction between Jews and their 
neighbors was generated. Similarly, the 
Nationalistic school observed with clar- 
ity the sociological context of Jewish 
life, ignoring, however, the reality of the 
conflict on the plane of ideas, in both 
Jewish and Gentile minds. And the un- 
relenting need of countering the bar- 
rage of poisoned barbs of hate from the 
anti-Semitic underworld has imbued 
many of our writers with an excess of 
injured pride, lending an air of polemics 
and apologetics to the works of both 
schools of interpretation. As to the eco- 
nomic school of historians, we cannot 
but regard any attempt to explain the 
whole travail of Judaism in economic 
terms as no more than a conjurer’s trick 
in the domain of ideas. Economic fac- 
tors enter into the making of every con- 
crete situation. Every time an industrial 
economy entered into an expansive per- 
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iod, Jews were tolerated, while they 
were squeezed or expelled if the econ- 
omy underwent a significant shrinking. 
Still, the economic factor in itself misses 
the core of the problem. ‘The Jews never 
constituted a distinct, socio-economic 
caste, occupying the same position in all 
lands. The peasants and share-croppers 
of Babylonia, the sailors of the African 
seas, the intrepid merchants of the early 
Middle Ages, the humble artisans of Po- 
land, the scholarly wine growers of 
northern France, the harried money- 
lenders of Germany, the apathetic beg- 
gars of North Africa, the peripatetic 
peddlers and old-clothes dealers of Nine- 
teenth Century America, the proud 
bankers of Vienna and the bold build- 
ers of the mighty “Jewish” unions in 
New York—how could one economic con- 
cept embrace them all and account for 
their destiny as Jews? 

A synthetic concept is obviously need- 
ed for the understanding of Jewish his- 
tory. But, at this point we must caution 
against a mechanical combination of the 
two basic concepts—nationalism and 
Monotheism. Such a mechanical com- 
bination could easily give the semblance 
of an explanation for every crucial event, 
by shifting attention from one vantage 
point to the other. But this approach 
overlooks the unitary nature of Jewish 
consciousness. After all, the living peo- 
ple who are the subjects of our inquiry 
possessed hearts and minds, which were 
not subdivided by air-tight compart- 
ments. Nationalism and Monotheism 
can exist side by side only in a state of 
continuous interaction and tension. This 
State of tension is our starting point. 


We recognize that the history of every 
people takes place in three dimensions 


—in struggles against nature, in relations 
with other people and in attitudes to- 
ward the realm of ideas. In the case of 
Jewish history, the first or physical di- 
mension relates only to the first or Bib- 
lical period. The later history of Jews 
qua Jews is not organically related to 
the attempt of man to control the forces 
of nature. The distinctive pathos of 
Jewish life consists in a struggle against 
other groups of men, coupled with the 
tension of contending ideas in the realm 
of thought. Thus, the two coordinates 
leading from blind ethnicism to pure 
humanism and from primitive mytholo- 
gy to absolute monotheism describe the 
field of tension for the curve of Jewish 
history. 

So long as the mighty currents of 
Philosophical Idealism determined the 
course of human speculation, it was as- 
sumed that ideas were “pure” entities, 


dwelling like immutable stars in 
the incorruptible heavens and de- 
termining the affairs of men _ by 
means of their innate power and ~ 


their inherent logic. In the Twentieth 
Century, this intellectual illusion was 
shattered by the combined criticism of 
philosophical pragmatists and empiri- 
cal depth-psychologists. William James 
strove valiantly against the notion that 
ideas were Olympian gods, dwelling “be- 
tween the worlds” in splendid isolation. 
Freud uncovered the vast Sea of the Un- 
conscious with its primeval tides and 
subterranean currents, surging restless- 
ly beneath the surface of rationality and 
providing an underside of instinctive 
power and motivation beneath the ideal 
facade. The disciples and opponents of 
Freud widened and deepened our knowl- 
edge of the Unconscious, and C. G. Jung 
discovered that it was a treasury of in- 
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tuitive truths as well as a repository of 
repressed lusts. 

With the complexity of human nature 
being thus revealed, it becomes neces- 
sary for us to envisage the dynamic 
ideas of history as vertical fields of force 
between an ideal pole and an instinc- 
tive drive. Ideals are not pure essences 
sailing serenely in an abstract realm of 
their own; they are psychic forces that 
are subject to the inescapable rhythms 
of life and that oscillate between a pole 
of true nobility and an instinctive satis- 
faction, with the ideal emerging at times 
as the master of the instinctive quest 
and reverting at other times to a sub- 
ordinate position, when its aura is used 
to glamorize instinctive impulses. In log- 
ic, ideals can be defined with precision, 
but in life, ideals that are capable of 
moving men to action come enveloped 
in a magnetic field of instinctive forces 
with which they blend insensibly. The 
age-old debate between the Idealists and 
the Materialists can only be resolved by 
the recognition that both philosophies 
are right at different times. For in the 
tension between the universal idea and 
the self-serving instinctive drive, there 
is no static point where the equilibrium 
is permanently held. In the life of all 
human beings, individually and collec- 
tively, this restless, polar tension is ar- 
ticulated in a ceaseless oscillation along 
the invisible line from instinct to idea 
and back again, with the lofty power 
of the intellect alternately justifying the 
raw instinctive drive and sublimating it. 
It follows that a philosophy of history 
must take account of the depth-dimen- 
sion of every historical ideal and of its 
rootage in the instinctive soil of human 
nature. 


Both nationalism and religion con- 


stitute powerful historical forces that 
reach down to the most fundamental 
needs of mankind and up to the most 
exalted ideals. Nationalism emerges as 
a distinct ideal only when the people be- 
come conscious of the cultural bonds that 
unite them and set them apart from 
other human groups. There can be no 
national unity without some ideal fac- 
tor, which makes the people feel that 
their national character is of supreme 
value. In the primitive state, an ethnic 
group tends to assume that only its own 
members are human. As they climb up 
the ladder of civilization, people come 
to recognize the worth of human groups 
other than their own and to interpret 
the supremacy of their own nation in 
terms of the needs of humanity as a 
whole. This conviction gathers momen- 
tum, depth and pathos, as the nation 
gears itself for defense against enemies. 
If enemy pressure is prolonged and re- 
lentless, national consciousness is raised 
to a pitch of feverish intensity. 

Thus, it is through the double action 
of universal values and the harsh needs 
of group defense in the battle for sur- 
vival that nationalism as a distinctive 
ideal emerges. Manifestly, it is a depth- 
ideal, with the ideal elements of self- 
transcendence being held in polar ten- 
sion with the instinctive forces of self- 
assertion. There is hardly a nationalistic 
movement, worthy of note, that does not 
contain an idealistic or humanistic im- 
petus. The forms of the nation’s culture, 
its language, mores and memories, are 
sacred because they concretize some high 
ideals that are of momentous concern 
to all mankind. It hardly matters that 
a Mazzini attributes to the genius of 
Italians precisely what a Fichte does to 
the Intuitive Reason (Vernunft) of 
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the Teutons; a Mickiewicz to the char- 
acter and destiny of the Poles, a Dos- 
toievsky to the genius of the “slavic 
soul” and a Buber to the spirit of the 
Hebrew nation. All these writers pos- 
tulate that the salvation of the world 
is ultimately dependent upon the 
triumph of their respective nations. At 
the same time, they affirm that it is for 
the sake of humanity that their com- 
patriots must live. On the one hand, 
the “chosen people” are extolled as a 
kind of super-humanity; on the other 
hand, the “chosen people” are chosen 
for the service of mankind. 

As to what nationalism “really” is— 
whether it be a subversion of the Idea 
into an instrument of national survival, 
or a self-transcendence of the nation for 
the sake of an ideal purpose, one can 
only say that the answer depends on the 
selection of representative individuals 
within a particular nation and on the 
particular period in the life of the na- 
tion. Take the American of today who 
conceives of the ideal of universal free- 
dom as being the dynamic essence of 
the “American dream.” For some Amer- 
icans, the American people as a whole 
constitute a dedicated group devoted to 
the “American Way of Life” and to its 
ultimate expansion into a universal so- 
ciety of free men and women. For other 
Americans, the ideals of freedom and 
democracy constitute only so much “win- 
dow-dressing,” that the national strug- 
gle for survival and greatness requires. 
Yet, both groups of Americans will use 
the same slogans, with the shoddy jingo- 
ists mouthing the high ideals of the 
groups more vociferously than the re- 
fined idealists, for whom the national 
slogans truly have meaning. In every 
case, the scalpel of analysis must be em- 


ployed to determine the nature of the 
scale of values that is implied. 


VI 


A religious group is one that is band- 
ed together. in the service of the Su- 
preme Being. The common purpose of 
the group is not to win the goods 
of this world, but to gain the approval 
of the Deity, though the rewards of pie- 
ty might include not only “the dew of 
heaven” but also “the fat of the land.” 
In a religious community as in a his- 
torical nation, we encounter the same 
tension between self-assertion and self- 
transcendence. Every organized religious 
group lays claim to Divine favor and 
approval, maintaining that these virtues 
belong to their very structure. To some 
members of the group, this claim to 
“chosenness” serves not as an induce- 
ment to noble living but as a socially 
approved means of bolstering their sense 
of importance and pride. God has 
“chosen” them! This is the decisive fact. 
Whether they are “chosen” because of 
their good fortune in being born to 
the proper parents, or because of their 
believing the right beliefs and undergo- 
ing the right sacraments, or because of 
their experience of “conversion” and 
reception of “grace”—all these dogmatic 
difference are important from a histori- 
cal, not a psychological viewpoint. 

Decisive in the psychic makeup of the 
individual is the question whether the 
group was selected for the sake of uni- 
versal ideals, or whether those ideals 
were important because they emerged 
out of the life of the group. The feel- 
ing of “chosenness” is inescapable in a 
religious community, but it makes all 
the difference in the world whether the 
reason for this “chosenness’ is conceived 
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to be the innate goodness of the group 
or whether the “chosenness’” of the 
group is conditioned upon its dedica- 
tion to the service of high ideals and 
the universal society of mankind. When 
we are told in the Book of Deuteronomy 
that the Israelites were chosen because 
God loved them and their forefathers, 
we have an example of the instincts of 
self-assertion subordinating the ideals of 
self-transcendence. (Deuteronomy 7,8). 
When Isaiah describes for us the mis- 
sion of Israel as “the suffering servant” 
of mankind, we encounter the outreach- 
ing ideals of Judaism at their best, sub- 
limating and transmuting the instincts 
of ethnic loyalty. (Isaiah 53). In the 
Talmud this issue is debated by Rabbis 
Judah and Meir. Said one, “children are 
ye to the Lord, your God, if you do His 
Will”; said the other rabbi, “children 
are ye to the Lord, your God, whether 
or not you do His Will.’’*4 

For the sake of clarity, we might des- 
ignate the tension in the national ideal 
as oscillating between the two poles of 
ethnicism and humanism. In the case 
of religion, the two poles might be des- 
ignated as humble piety and proud dog- 
matism respectively. In both domains, 
the tension cannot be broken since the 
ideal ceases to exist as a massive, human 
drive, when it is severed from its cor- 
responding instinctive gratification. It 
may be paradoxical, but it is incontro- 
vertible that no one may cultivate the 
ideal of humility without taking pride 
in it or aspire to the heights of piety 
without savoring the seductive delight 
that is the portion of those who can 
say, “The Lord is my strength and my 
song.” 

When Israel Baal Shem Tov, founder 


14 Kidushin 36a. 


of Hassidism, was about to depart this 
world, his disciples asked whether he 
would name his successor. He replied 
that his successor should be that disci- 
ple who would teach them how to over- 
come the sin of pride. Following the 
death of the Master, one disciple after 
another was confronted with this ques- 
tion. No one could give a completely 
satisfying answer, until Rabbi Dov Ber 
of Mesrich said, “How can we expect to 
overcome the sin of pride in the service 
of God, since the Lord Himself wears 
pride as his garment, as it is said, “The 
Lord reigneth, He is clothed with pride.” 
Thereupon, the disciples elected Rabbi 
Dov Ber as their teacher. 

It follows from this analysis that na- 
tionalism and religion may merge and 
blend together at both their lowest levels 
and their highest reaches, flowing in 
separate channels only in the course of 
their imperfect development. In a prim- 
itive society, it is hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish between a national culture and 
its faith. The elements of self-transcend- 
ence are lacking in both primitive reli- 
gion and primitive ethnicism. The earth- 
ly prosperity of the nation is the ulti- 
mate goal, both in relation to the occult 
forces of the cosmos and in respect to 
struggles against other ethnic groups. 
When nationalism emerges as a consci- 
ous struggle for survival, with the “fig- 
leaf” of idealism being used to cover 
the nakedness of the raw struggle for 
power, we have a perfect parallel to the 
situation of a religious group, when 
“chosenness” is attributed to the group 
for its own sake. On the highest levels 
of nationalism, when the group is con- 
ceived as the bearer of a high ideal, that 
is taken so seriously as to serve as a 
standard of critical evaluation of the life 
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of the nation, we have a direct parallel 
to a “higher religion,” in which the 
community of the “chosen” is truly and 
self-critically regarded as the instrument 
of redemption for all mankind. But 
though idealistic nationalism and a uni- 
versalistic religion are parallel phenom- 
ena, they are not identical, since, in the 
one case, the qualities of the group, and, 
in the other case, the ideals bequeathed 


to their charge by the Supreme Being 
constitute the vantage point tor a way 
of life. 

In all cases, we must remember, it is 
not the verbal apologia pro vita sua 
that determines the quality of a group’s 
1eligion or nationalism but the total 
posture of the group, as it is articulated 
in an organizational structure and in 
a program of action. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


With the publication of the last issue of the fifth volume of Judaism (Fall, 
1956), Dr. Robert Gordis found it necessary to retire from his position as 
Editor of our publication, an office he has held since the magazine's inception. 

A prime mover in the establishment of Judaism, Dr. Gordis succeeded in 
setting and maintaining standards that have won for our publication increasing 
acceptance wherever Jewish religion, philosophy and ethics are the subjects of . 
serious discussion. His efforts, too, have brought to Judaism some of the most 
distinguished names in Jewish thought and letters, both here and abroad. 

While regretting his withdrawal from the editorship of the magazine, a 
task which he performed as a labor of love, our readers, we are sure, will be 
pleased to know that he will continue as a member of our Board of Editors. 

We are proud to announce that Dr. Felix A. Levy has assumed the editor- 
ship of Judaism with the present issue. Dr. Levy is a former President of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, a former Chairman of the Board of 
the College of Jewish Studies, a former member of the Board of Governors of 
Hebrew Union College. He has written widely on various aspects of Judaism, 
including papers on Judaism and Modern Thought, God and Reform Juda- 
ism, and Judaism and Marriage. He was a contributor to the volume The Bible 
in Modern Times, published by the University of Chicago Press. Dr. Levy is 
rabbi emeritus of Temple Emanuel of Chicago. 


THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
Managing Editor 
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LOU H. SILBERMAN 


In the brief compass of seven pages, 
Paul Tillich has written a most signifi- 
cant article on a matter of considerable 
consequence in the field of theological 
discussion, “Relation of Metaphysics 
and Theology.” (Review of Metaphysics, 
Sept. 1956, Vol. X, No. 1, Issue No. 37). 
In the previous installment of these 
notes, reference was made to an article 
by Jacob Taubes suggesting that the 
theology of the future might well ignore 
the ancient texts to which it has in the 
past been an “allegorical commentary” 
and become strictly philosophical. Of 
all modern theologians, Tillich has been 
most aware of the problems raised by 
Taubes, but unlike him, he has not sug- 
gested forsaking “canon and _ classical 
authorities.” He has rather recognized 
that it is theology’s basic obligation to 
deal with the “symbols of revelatory ex- 
periences,” among them Scripture. At 
the same time, he has been concerned 
that the recognition of theology’s task 
does not involve a rejection of “rational 
inquiry into the structure of being, its 

»larities and categories as they appear 
in man’s encounter with reality.” The 
most lucid and cogent presentation of 
his own attempt to do justice to these 
two bodies of thought is found in the 
small volume Biblical Religion and the 
Search for Ultimate Reality. In it he 
seeks to demonstrate the congruence of 
the concrete statement of the Bible and 
the abstract statement of ontology, end- 
ing with an impassioned counterstate- 
ment to Pascal in the proclamation that 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
is none other than the God of the philo- 
sophers. In the article at hand, Tillich 
has returned to this same task, although 
in a far more terse fashion, so that the 
structure of his thought is clearly and 
sharply seen. 


Acknowledging that “the difficulty of 
the problem put before us is that every 
answer, no matter how general and ab- 
stract it tries to be, is the expression of 
a special metaphysical understanding of 
metaphysics and of a special theological 
understanding of theology,” he proceeds 
to his definition as “results of much 
philosophical and_ theological argu- 
ment,” although necessarily without the 
arguments themselves. Rejecting a defi- 
nition of metaphysics which would di- 
rect it “to a realm above the physical 
realm,” Tillich suggests metaphysics 
should be defined as “the analysis of 
those elements in the encountered reali- 
ty which belong to its general structure 
and make experience universally possi- 
ble.” This is more than ontology, the 
‘rational inquiry into the structure of 
being,” for it deals with “structures of 
less universality like nature, man, his- 
tory, which also precedes in logical dig- 
nity anything concrete in their respec- 
tive spheres.” His definition of theology 
moves from its “literal meaning: logos 
of theos, the rational word about God,” 
to the “concrete situation in which the 
manifestation of the divine has appear- 
ed. Theology deals with the concrete 
revelatory experience in which human 
beings have been grasped by an ultimate 
concern.” It is then the logos, the ra- 
tional word, “universal-essential,” about 
theos, God, as manifest in the “concrete- 
existential.” It deals with  religion’s 
“symbols of faith” which appear within 
the “concrete revelatory experiences.” 
“They are not created intentionally, but 
they are born in the same dimension 
in which the revelatory experience takes 
place.” Thus for Tillich, theology is the 
rational grasp of “the symbols in which 
his [God's] manifestation expresses it- 
self.” 
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The subsequent two sections of this 
paper are directed through a brilliant 
dialectic to the demonstration of the 
“convergent trends” of metaphysics and 
theology. In the first, The Existential 
Ground of Metaphysics, Tillich argues 
that “the fact that metaphysics is di- 
rected towards being and its universal 
characteristics does not imply it gl no 
existential roots.” On the contrary, ‘ 
philosophy is without an ultimate con- 
cern in its background, whether this is 
acknowledged or denied. This makes the 
philosopher a theologian, always im- 
plicitly.” Yet, claims Tillich, “the ef- 
fects of this existential element on meta- 
physics has not the character of inter- 
ference.” However, the character of the 
ultimate concern does determine at least 
partly “the direction in which the ques- 
tion is asked and the dimension of real- 
ity which is opened up for experience.” 
It is this “existentially conditioned” as- 
pect of the philosopher which produces 
in part “the common ground on which 
a conversation with the theologian is 
possible.” 

The following section, The Metaphys- 
ical Form of Theology, suggests the oth- 
er reason which makes such conversa- 
tion possible; a reason which “follows 
from the nature of theology.”’ Here Til- 
lich points out that theology in its in- 
terpretation of the symbols which ex- 
press the “‘self-manifestation of ultimate 
reality in ecstatic experiences,” [revela- 
tion] uses metaphysics. He insists “meta- 
physics cannot be avoided in any theol- 
ogy,” for concepts must be used “to 
interpret religious symbols,” and these 
concepts come directly or indirectly 
from philosophical systems. Even the 
anti-metaphysician uses metaphysical 
language. Tillich is aware of the source 
of anti-metaphysics in theology, 
fear that the substance of the divine self- 
manifestations and the genuine mean- 
ing of the symbol may be lost or dis- 
torted.” More than this, he points to 
the awareness of the dangers of meta- 
physics in the early church and indicates 
how they were dealt with. 

The next section, Metaphysical and 
Theological Attitudes, concerns itself 
with the question “whether or not there 


is a radical contrast in the attitude of 
the two toward truth?” As one reads this 
brief paragraph, he finds himself re-in- 
troduced in terms of the subtleties of 
modern thought to the ’Emunot v’De’ot 
of Saadya. Are there two truths, impos- 
sible of conciliation? Is faith believing 
in statements without evidence? For Til- 
lich (as ultimately for Saadya) such is 
not the case. “Faith... is the state of 
being ultimately concerned and the sym- 
bols expressing it have criteria of ade- 
quacy to what they are supposed to ex- 
press and they have ontological implica- 
tions which demand detached considera- 
tion.” There are then not two but one 
attitude; for both metaphysician and 
theologian are ultimately concerned. 
What differs is the involvement and 
risks of the theologian and philosopher. 
The former faces the “risk of faith... 
a risk about the meaning of one’s be- 
ing,” and “the risk of argument... a 
risk about the rational, analytic and 
constructive elements in theology.” The 
latter faces “in his ultimate concern... 
the risk of faith as every human being,” 
and as philosopher, “the theoretical risk 
of error.” So, even here, the difference 
cannot be maintained, for “neither the 
theologian nor the philosopher has un- 


conditional certainty about the contents, 


of his faith or the results of his reason- 
ing.” 

The concluding section, Essentialist 
and Existentialist and Their Theologi- 
cal Significance, concerns itself with the 
importance of existentialism as “a philo- 
sophical method as well as a universal 
style of cognitive and artistic self-inter- 
pretation of man” for theology today. 
However, and here Tillich is adamant, 
while it “helps theology to formulate 
the questions... it does not give the 
answers.” On the other hand “every an- 
swer concerning ultimate concern is giv- 
en out of the experience of the self-man- 
ifestation of the ultimate.” Thus theol- 
ogy which must deal with the symbols 
of this self-manifestation is able to give 
to existentialism “‘a focus and a definite 
direction,” but it does not “create the 
questions which are implicit in the hu- 
man situation.” It is at this point that 
essentialism makes its claim. Both exis- 
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tentialism and theology need “univer- 
sal essences to make statements at all, 
even about existence.” Thus existential- 
ism, far from dissolving theology’s bond 
with metaphysics, must in the end 
strengthen those bonds as it too requires 
“controntation with the essential struc- 
tures of being’ in order to speak. “An 
existentialist theology, as such, is as im- 
possible as a purely existential ontol- 
ogy.” 

I must confess that when I read Til- 
lich I have much the same feeling as 
when reading Hermann Cohen. Here is 
the true seriousness and utter devotion 
to the uses of human reason so totally 
absent in all too many self-proclaimed 
defenders of reason in religion. Here is 
as well the same style of a man Franz 
Rosenzweig knew to be a “philosopher.” 
Their enterprise, though rooted in dif- 
ferent philosophical traditions, is the 
same; the demonstration that the storied 
structure built by man’s reason is in very 
truth none other than the meaning of 
the symbol of man’s faith. Accepted or 
rejected, this cannot be taken lightly 
but only with the same imperative as 
brought it into being. It is not at all 
strange then that Tillich should have 
used his “word” at the end of Biblical 
Religion and the Search for Ultimate 
Reality a re-statement of the phrase of 
Pascal about the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob and the God of the philo- 
sophers, the very same phrase which Bu- 
ber uses so effectively in writing about 
Herman Cohen in the essay “The Love 
of God and the Idea of Deity” (Israel 
and the World). Whether these men suc- 
ceeded in their enterprise is a matter 
open to continuing debate. That they 
somehow made manifest within their 
lives, if not in their systems, the recon- 
ciliation is not, I think, open to such 
questioning. 

The vital role Tillich’s thought plays 
today in theological discussion is made 
evident in three valuable articles deal- 
ing with him. Bernard M. Loomer offers 
a “brief presentation of the essential 
logic of this system,” in “Tillich’s 
Theology of Correlation” (The Journal 
of Religion, July 1956, Vol. XXXVI, No. 
3). “The thesis of this paper is that Til- 


lich’s theology, as well as his theologi- 
cal method, is correlative... where ‘cor- 
relation’ means that one starts with the 
incompleteness, the brokenness, and the 
despair of man in the existential sense 
and ends with the completeness, the 
wholeness, and the unity of God in the 
classical sense.” In other words, it is an 
attempt to correlate “existentialist anal- 
ysis and classical theology and _ philoso- 
phy.” Loomer leads us through Tillich’s 
constant dialectic which moves beyond 
the traditional either-or-s of naturalism 
and supernaturalism, the first of which 
“lacks the quality of ontological depth;” 
the second, relevance as it points to a 
“second and transcendent world of es- 
sence or a world above, behind, and be- 
yond the present world...” He empha- 
sizes the importance of Tillich’s use of 
symbols in defining the nature of God, 
going beyond the “via positiva” of natu- 
ralism which asserts “that God cannot 
be an exception to metaphysical first 
principles,” 1.e., He is subject to the cat- 
egories; and beyond the “via negativa” 
of “transcendentalism [which] claims 
that God can be defined only by nega- 
tion.” His “via symbolica, a ‘Yes’ and 
a ‘No’,” reminds one strongly of Rosen- 
zweig’s analysis of the names (symbols) 
which disclose the nature of God, Man 
and World. 

Another of “Tillich’s basic formulas 
is that religion is the substance of cul- 
ture and that culture is the form of 
religion.”” While at first glance this re- 
minds us of Mordecai Kaplan, the sim- 
ilarity does not go beyond the position, 
“There can be no religion without a 
culture in which it is manifest.” For Til- 
lich “the ideal for every culture is theon- 
omous,” which latter word, in his ter- 
minology, means determined by the self- 
manifestation of the ground of being 
(God); while for Kaplan, the ideal 
would seem, in Tillich’s term, to be 
autonomous, that is, finding its norm in 
man’s experience and reason. I have 
been told that Tillich recognizes the 
danger of this particular relationship 
for it apparently deprives religion of a 
“eng from which to judge culture. Kap- 
an too has had to face the same prob- 
lem. While basically expository, the es- 
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say suggests some of the problems arising 
from ‘Tillich’s system. These seem to re- 
solve around the adequacy of ‘Tillich’s 
reconciliation of metaphysics and theol- 
ogy. Does indeed the lion of his ontol- 
ogy lie down with the lamb of his theol- 
ogy? 

Fredrick Sontag writing in the Octo- 
ber 1956 issue of the same journal, (Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 4) on “Ontological Possib- 
ility and the Nature of God: A Reply 
to Tillich,” suggests that the rigidity of 
the latter's ontology or his “restriction 
of ontology to a single mode,” makes 
the reconciliation possible only on the 
subjective side. As seen above, faith and 
doubt are the lot of both theologian and 
philosopher and in this the reconcilia- 
tion takes place. “. .. the subjective state 
of the believer in faith is much like the 
state of the ontologist who inquires 
about being.” 

But what, asks Sontag, about the ob- 
jective solution? If the reconciliation 
takes place on the subjective side then 
may not the conflict posited by Tillich 
be intially unreal? Yet “an ontological 
solution to the problem remains unex- 
plored” by Tillich. Thus Sontag asks, 
“What is it about the object of both 
the philosopher and the theologian 
which allows these existential facts [faith 
and doubt] to be true and to be held 
in common?” This questioning of Til- 
lich’s solution is of considerable impor- 
tance, for it is his emphasis on the on- 
tological question which has given him 
the special place he has in contempo- 
rary thought. Sontag suggests that Til- 
lich seeks a solution through a transcend- 
ence of both religion and ontology. “Are 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
and the God of the philosophers made 
one God by making God beyond per- 
sonality? ... Surely there must be a solu- 
tion less radical than this?” 

Sontag’s answer to this question is in 
terms of a “revision of ontology.” He in- 
dicates that an ontology of possibility 
rather than of unity “allows the asser- 
tions of the Christian religion without 
necessarily endorsing them.” This offer- 
ing of alternatives (possibilities) “gives 
meaning to the necessity of faith on the 
part of the believer.” Faith and doubt 


are the subjective response of both theol- 
ogian and philosopher to possible on- 
tological structures. Viewed from the 
side of theology, Tillich’s God is seen 
as displaying will, intelligence and pow- 
er, “the three characteristics of person- 
ality.” Sontag’s own ontological con- 
struction shows forth the same group as 
a possibility in the structure of being 
so that the reconciliation need not re- 
quire transcendence. 

As Sontag finds Tillich’s ontology too 
classical, so Gustave Weigel, S.]., “The 
Theological Significance of Paul Til- 
lich,” (Cross Currents, Spring 1956, Vol. 
VI, No. 2) finds it too un-classical. 
“...the ontology is not Thomistic. It 
is existentialist. There is no pretense of 
giviuig us a system of categories, abstract 
aud strictly rational.” Yet despite this 
demurrer, Weigel’s article is a deeply 
sympathetic analysis, seeking, from a 
Roman Catholic point of view, to dis- 
cover not so much weakness and flaws 
but insights and relevances. It is not 
easy going, for one is spared none of 
the strict vocabulary of Thomistic 
thought, but it is worth the strenuous 
effort, not only for its careful analysis 
of the vast scope of Tillich’s thought, 
but for the irenic quality of the discus- 
sion. Appended to it is a note in which 
Tillich himself comments on several of 
Weigel’s strictures. Responding to Wei- 
gel’s discussion, he speaks of the crea- 
tive nature of interpretation: “. . . inter- 
pretation can never be repetition. It 
must always be something new, created 
by the encounter of the text with the 
mind of the interpreter.” Rejecting the 
importance of existentialism for his on- 
tology (a matter open as we have seen 
to dispute), he claims Aristotle and 
Schelling as his mentors. His reference 
to the latter suggests once again that 
a comparative study of Rosenzweig and 
Tillich may be of considerable impor- 
tance, for as Emil Fackenheim pointed 
out in this journal (October 1953, Vol. 
2: No. 4, p. 367, n. 1) Schelling’s in- 
fluence on the former was considerable. 
He concludes with a statement which 
ought to cause a dull ac..e in our own 
ranks: “I am grateful and glad that this 
Catholic-Protestant dialogue has been 
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made possible by your kindness.” One 
wonders how long we shall continue to 
exclude ourselves from such creative 
dialogue? Jacob Agus reviewing the 
volume, The Theology of Paul Tillich 
in the Winter 1954 issue of this journal 
concluded with these words: “To a Jew, 
the reading of Tillich’s writings is stim- 
ulating and challenging, but unconvinc- 
ing. For in the womb of the future, Ja- 
cob and Esau are still interlocked in a 
struggle that is also an embrace. And 
the two peoples derive strength from 
one another.” The sum of which is sim- 
ply that Tillich cannot be ignored. 
That Tillich himself has been ready 
to ener into the dialogue is amply il- 
lustrated by two articles written several 
years ago, “Martin Buber and Christian 
Thought,” (Commentary, Vol. V, No. 
6, June 1948), and “Jewish Influences 
on Contemporary Christian Theology,” 
(Cross Currents, Vol. Il, No. 3, Spring 
1952). A continuation of the discussion 
is to be found in an essay of another 
thoughtful writer, ““The Religion of Mar- 
tin Buber” (Theology Today, July 1955, 
Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 206-215), Ronald 
Gregor Smith, the translator of Ich und 
Du, points out the tremendous influence 
of that work, while insisting that the 
misdirecting of that influence has been 
due to its being seen in isolation both 
from its author and its situation. J and 
Thou represents, says Smith, “‘a revolu- 
tionary convergence, and even coales- 
ence, of several of the main streams of 
thought in our culture: the Jewish, the 
Christian, and what, for want of a bet- 
ter word, I should call sociological—con- 
cerning the being of man in society.” It 
is his intent to demonstrate this thesis 
by pointing to the various streams as 
they are expressed in other works b 
Buber. Thus Hasidim, Moses, The Pro- 
phetic Faith, Good and Evil are offered 
as “the Jewish stream.” “The Christian 
stream (although Smith admits this is a 
question—begging, description for it pre- 
judges the matter of Buber’s “Christian- 
ity’ and “the relation to traditional 
Christianity can hardly be described as 
compatible.”) is represented by Between 
Man and Man and Two Types of Faith. 


The third stream, “deeply involved in 
the anthropological problem, viewed not 
in isolation but viewed within the body 
politic and society, includes, again, Be- 
tween Man and Man, Paths in Utopia, 
Eclipse of God.” 

It is important to recognize these 
streams, says Smith, lest, misunderstand- 
ing them, the meaning of J and Thou 
be distorted and made subservient to 
parochial aims. He refers to certain 
uses or misuses of Buber by Christian 
thinkers, apparently unaware that also 
within the Jewish community institu- 
tional claims have been put in for his 
ideas. But Buber’s “thought is vital be- 
cause it is not bound by a traditional 
presupposition and therefore by any con- 
clusion reached already in one of the 
traditional streams.” 

Thus approached, the writer holds, it 
is impossible to pigeon-hole Buber. Yet 
he seeks to claim him for Christianity, 
not on the level of “the matter-of-fact 
worldliness or world-rootedness of Chris- 
tianity,” but “at the deeper level where 
Buber is working,” where “no simple 
Yes or No can be satisfactory.” This 
deeper level is basically, it would seem, 
Buber’s attitude toward Jesus, and Smith 
gathers together several citations which 
demonstrate Buber’s deep personal rela- 
tion with him. This is, it seems to me, 
an area of Buber’s thought deserving 
of close scrutiny, for it might be well 
to know with which Jesus Buber stands 
in this relation; the Jesus of the critical 
historian, the Jesus of the liberal tradi- 
tion, or perhaps, as seems most prob- 
able, the Jesus of the existential theol- 
ogy of a scholar like Bultmann? 

Buber’s relation to orthodox Judaism 
too is unconventional, Smith points out. 
Here the writer, for a moment at least, 
includes Buber’s Zionism, which is, of 
course, another matter. He does, how- 
ever, recognize Buber’s problem in deal- 
ing with the “cultic forces of religion” 
as they may act to inhibit or stand be- 
tween God and man, and connects his 
“free and spontaneous... relation to 
the orthodox forms of religious belief” 
with the influence of Hasidism on Buber. 
Yet fortunately, Smith escapes the trap 
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of equating Judaism with “cultic reli- 
gion” when he interprets Buber’s self- 
epithet “an obstinate Jew” to mean “he 
is not acknowledging his bond to a form 
but rather to a tradition.” 

Having suggested this neither Yes-nor- 
No relation to formal or institutional or 
traditional religions, Smith raises the 
question: “Is this ‘religion’ in any normal 
sense of the word-’ The answer is No, 
if religion be understood as “hours... 
taken out of the course of things.” But 
if it is the “ ‘hallowing of the everyday’ 
which is so radical that it almost merits 
the description of ‘unreligion’”’ then, 
paradoxically, the answer is Yes. Smith 
would connect this with Jesus’ teaching, 
as interpreted by Tillich, who has writ- 
ten “about” Jesus coming to the world 
in order to destroy religion. 

This is, says Smith, the crucial point. 
It is not destructive of but transforming 
of the ordinary things of religion so 
that “all specific ‘divine service’ is in it- 
self only the ever-renewed preparation 
for and hallowing of this communion 
with God in the world.” But there is 
the danger, says Buber, that “something 
comes to be taken away and isolated on 
the human side; what has been taken 
away then becomes independent, round- 
ed off and completed till it looks as if 
it were interchangeable with the whole 
from which it sprang; and then it is 
substituted for the real communion.” 
(Customs and ceremonies?) One won- 
ders whether Buber is not here point- 
ing to the relevancy of the problem of 
Kavvanah (intention) when projected 
in contemporary terms. Thus under- 
stood, the mitzvah (deed) is decision, it 
is man’s answering the address of God, 
and not opera operatum or custom and 
ceremony. 

The response to Buber’s invitation to 
live the life of decision “in the concrete 
uniqueness of the whole situation from 
moment to moment” has not, Smith de- 
clares, been limited to “taking over of 
certain of his categories by theologians” 
but is to be found “at the level where 
thought and imagination are fused... 
in the work of poets and dramatists.” 
(One might read Tennessee William's 


“The Rose Tattoo” with this in mind.) 
His ideas have influenced political and 
educational thought as well in the di- 
rection of recognizing the nature of 
“true community” in both these spheres. 

The essay is well worth looking into, 
for it suggests not only the scope of 
Buber’s influence but directs one’s at- 
tention to a number of problems in his 
thought that require consideration and 
clarification. 

Of equal importance with this mutual 
intellectual understanding, although on 
a different plane, is the understanding 
of the expressed life of the two commu- 
nities. We Jews have exhibited consid- 
erable earnestness in attempting to have 
ourselves understood by our neighbors, 
yet we have not always attempted reci- 
procally to understand them. An exam- 
ple of this is the remark of a rabbi I 
read within the last year or so that Nor- 
man Vincent Peale’s theology is “fun- 
dainentalist.” This lack of understand- 
ing on our part is particularly true when 
it comes to what has been called “Cen- 
trifugal Christian Sects.” Under this title 
Horton Davies, Charles S$. Braden and 
Charles W. Ranson (Religion in Life, 
Summer 1956, Vol. XXV, No. 3) have 
dealt with “those modern sects which 
are flying away from the center of his- 
toric Christianity with increasing mo- 
mentum and impetus. They are com- 
monly termed ‘Holiness’ or ‘Adventist’ 
or ‘Perfectionist’ or ‘Pentecostal’ sects.” 
The three sections comprising the arti- 
cle, although written by men within the 
well-established churches, are kindly and 
sympathetic in outlook, seeking to un- 
derstand the motivating factors which 
have given rise to these new churches. 
Of one thing they are agreed; these 
groups cannot be ignored. They are 
having and will continue to have con- 
siderable influence on the strategy and 
thinking of the older churches. They are 
no longer “other side of the track” move- 
ments. 

Far less sympathetic is a series of arti- 
cles dealing with the same groups in 
Interpretation: A Journal of Bible and 
Theology. In the January 1956 issue 
(Vol. X, No. 1) James Bear discusses 
the Seventh-Day Adventists. The April 
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issue (Vol. X, No. 2) carries an article 
by John Wicky Bowman entitled “Dis- 
pensationalism” which deals with the 
Plymouth Brethren and most particular- 
ly with the Scofield Reference Bible, the 
corner-stone of this sect’s beliefs. Walter 
E. Stuermann, writing in the July issue 
(Vol. X, No. 3) examines Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and concludes with the rather 
startling suggestion that “the Witnesses 
are more accurately considered a muta- 
tion of a conservative, apocalyptic Juda- 
ism than a variant of Christianity.” He 


finds this confirmed by the fact that the 
cover of their magazine the Watchtower 
bears an “Old” rather than a “New Tes- 
tament” motto. Mormonism is the sub- 
ject of Robert F. Boyd’s study in the 
October issue (Vol. X, No. 4). All are 
written from a strong polemical point 
of view but they do marshal the mate- 
rial impressively. The entire subject de- 
serves consideration, for these groups 
form a part of the world in which we 
live and their influence ought not be 
discounted. 
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God in Search of Man: A Philosophy of 
Judaism, by Abraham Heschel, Jewish 
Publication of Society of America, Phila- 
delphia, 1956, pp. 437. 


The true philosopher is a man who 
“demands for himself a verdict, a Yea 
or a Nay, not concerning science, but 
concerning life and the worth of life. 
He learns unwillingly to believe that it 
is his right and even his duty to ob- 
tain this verdict, and he has to seek his 
way to the right and the belief only 
through the most extensive (perhaps 
disturbing and destroying) experiences, 
often hesitating, doubting and dumb- 
founded.” In these instructive words 
Nietzsche has reminded us of something 
that most of our contemporaries prefer 
to forget. Philosophy is not an intellec- 
tual chess game which uses concepts in 
place of rooks and pawns. Nor is it 
merely another one of the sciences. Only 
when human thought reaches the level 
of deepest earnestness does it become 
philosophical. Only when a thinker ad- 
dresses himself to the deepest human 
questions can he become a philosopher. 
By these standards, Professor Heschel is 
one of the few genuine philosophers in 
this country, a rarity among intellectual 
mechanics and clever technicians who 
amuse themselves by treating man’s ulti- 
mate questions as linguistic mistakes. 

In his most recent book, Dr. Heschel 
offers us more than dogmatic philoso- 
phical conclusions. He takes us into his 
study and allows us to participate in 
the processes of his thinking as he moves 
toward the goal that Nietzsche set, “a 
verdict ... concerning life and the worth 
of life.” The path he follows will scan- 
dalize some and amuse others, but this 
is a risk that every profound spirit takes 
when it stands before the world without 


a protective mask. In writing this re- 
markably open and forthright book, Dr. 
Heschel has exposed himself to the 
slings and arrows of those readers and 
commentators, who, failing to under- 
stand him are determined to have their 
petty revenge by substituting insult for 
analysis. Whatever view one may hold 
regarding Heschel’s position every re- 
sponsible reader will recognize that this 
book is the product of a remarkable 
combination of wide erudition, incisive 
intellect, and spiritual sensitivity. 

We would do well to take careful note 
of Professor Heschel’s initial word of 
caution. He is anxious to protect his 
readers from the danger of confusing 
philosophy with religion. Metaphysics 
does not create the world of nature on 
which it frequently reflects; neither does 
philosophy of religion create the reli- 
gion which is its subject-matter. In both 
cases the phenomena are given and the 
task of philosophy is to provide us with 

“a method of clarification, examination, 
and validation,” a method, that is, of 
evaluating our insights. An adequate 
philosophy of religion will, therefore, 
be concerned first to understand the spe- 
cial nature of the insights of religion 
and then to deal with these insights in 
a way which is uniquely appropriate to 
them. 

Because of the dominance of the natu- 
ral sciences in our day there is a wide- 
spread tendency to suppose that the 
methods of the sciences are the only reli- 
able methods of inquiry. If this were 
the case, then there would be no pos- 
sibility of any serious examination of 
the contents and claims of religion, since 
these are admittedly not open to testing 
in the laboratory. Many students of reli- 
gion have substituted for empirical veri- 
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fication a more modest test, namely, that 
religion is intellectually acceptable to 
the degree that it accords with canons 
of discursive reason. Judaism, in parti- 
cular, is often presented as the strict- 
est rationalism, a religion, presumably, 
whose truth every intelligent man ought 
to affirm with the same ease and con- 
viction with which he acknowledges that 
the sum of two and two is four. 

Dr. Heschel does religion, in general, 
and Judaism in particular, an invalu- 
able service by his forthright attack on 
this superficial view. “The widely 
preached equation of Judaism and ra- 
tionalism is an intellectual evasion of 
the profound difficulties and paradoxes 
of Jewish faith, belief, and observance.” 
Judaism is more than a set of superfi- 
cially popularized rational afhrmations. 
It depends on an explicit recognition 
of the insufficiency of man’s intellect, 
on the awareness that our very insist- 
ence on intellectual responsibility forces 
us to take a stand on issues which can- 
not be settled by way of intellect alone. 
“Religion is not within but beyond the 
limits of mere reason. Its task is not to 
compete with reason but to aid us where 
reason gives only partial aid. Its mean- 
ing must be understood in terms com- 
patible with the sense of the ineffable.” 

When man responds to the world 
around him in his most sensitive mo- 
ments he is aware that there is a higher 
dimension of reality than that which is 
ordinarily known. In such moments he 
penetrates beyond the limits of reason, 
beyond rules and prescriptions, beyond 
simple order and system to the very 
foundations of all being, to God. Ordi- 
narily these moments of exaltation are 
infrequent, but their overwhelming 
truth transforms our lives. The occa- 
sions on which a man discovers the 
highest and noblest demand and merit 
his continuing loyalty. Our faith in God 
depends, not on rational arguments or 
demonstrations, but on the absolute 
claim of those insights which, having 
once been experienced can never again 
be denied. Our faith may waver, but it 
must not be destroyed. 


The immediate certainty that we at- 
tain in moments of insight does not 
retain its intensity after the moments 
are gone. Moreover, such experiences 
or inspirations are rare events. To 
some people they are like shooting 
stars, passing and unremembered. In 
others they kindle a light that is nev- 
er quenched. The remembrance of 
that experience and the loyalty to 
the response of that moment are the 
forces that sustain our faith. In this 
sense, faith is faithfulness, loyalty to 
our response. 


When a man betrays this faith and loy- 
alty he betrays himself. Even when il- 
lumination and discernment leave him, 
even when the light turns to darkness, 
he has no choice but to rémain faith- 
ful. Having once discovered the source 
and the meaning of his own existence, 
an honest man must strive with relent- 
less effort to return to that source, to re- 
capture that meaning. We cannot always 
live at the highest level of exaltation, 
but a life which knowingly abandons 
that ideal is an unforgiveable blasphe- 
my. It is a deliberate rejection of the 
possibility of divine perfection. “He who 
has ever gone through a moment of 
radical insight cannot be a witness to 
God's non-existence without laying per- 
jury on his soul.” 

The foundation of religious commit- 
ment depends on more than rational 
analysis. However, this does not mean 
that we reject reason or look for easy 
certainties. “The sense of wonder and 
transcendence must not become a ‘cush- 
ion for the lazy intellect.’ It must not 
be a substitute for analysis where analy- 
sis is possible; it must not stifle doubt 
where doubt is legitimate.” We are 
obligated to press reason to its outer 
limits, but having done so we cannot 
stop at those limits. All knowledge be- 
gins in direct experience, but it is not 
exhausted by a rational analysis of that 
experience. The experiences in which 
God reveals Himself to us generate a 
supra-rational certainty which neither 
offends nor violates our reason. But may 
not our intuitions be mistaken or il- 
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lusory? “Indeed,” says Dr. Heschel, 
“there is no perception which may not 
be suspected of being a delusion. But 
there are perceptions which are so stag- 
gering as to render meaningless the rais- 
ing of such a suspicion.” Against these 
perceptions the conventional doubts 
seem curiously irrelevant. The man of 
faith wonders that such doubt is pos- 
sible. 

The orientation required of us in reli- 
gion differs essentially from that which 
is appropriate to scientific inquiry. “In 
the realm of science, a question may be 
asked and an answer may be given by 
one man for all men. In the realm of 
religion, the question must be faced and 
the answer given by every individual 
soul.” The scientist is searching for gen- 
eral truths. Once he has answered his 
questions the answers become the com- 
mon property of all men. We need not 
repeat all of the scientist's procedures 
in order to possess his answers. We need 
only understand them. In religious mat- 
ters each man must ask and each man 
must answer for himself. It is true, as 
we shall see shortly, that Judaism re- 
quires us to ask and answer as members 
of the community of Israel. But it is 
equally true that no one can ask and 
no one can answer in behalf of another. 
If we lack the tradition we are lost. If 
we have only the tradition we have fail- 
ed to take the most essential step, the 
step of personal commitment. Though 
rabbinic opinion differs considerably 
over the question of the necessity of a 
propriate intention in fulfilling divine 
commandments it is practically unani- 
mous in its insistence that the Shema 
must be recited with the appropriate in- 
tention, i.e., with an explicitly conscious 
affirmation of the divine rulership over 
all creation. Here, we cannot rely on 
tradition alone. In relationship to God 
every man must take his own stand and 
must speak for himself. 

But how can the individual find God? 
For Dr. Heschel this is the wrong ques- 
tion. It is not man who pursues God, 
but God who is pursuing man. The 
Bible is the most striking record of 


God's search for man, from the “Where 
art thou?” with which He sought out 
Adam to the abiding love with which 
He continues to search for all Israel. 
“Yea, 1 have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love; therefore, with affection 
have I drawn thee.” God’s love for us 
has caused Him to reveal Himself in 
the Torah and the works of the proph- 
ets. By way of our study of that revela- 
tion we can develop the spiritual sen- 
sitivity which will lead us one day to 
proclaim with Job, “I had heard of Thee 
by the hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth Thee.” It is through our mas- 
tery of God’s revelation that we come 
to see that even the ordinary is extra- 
ordinary, that even the commonplace is 
uncommon, that all existence is a source 
for us of “radical amazement.” 

Can we be certain of revelation? Is 
it not too much to ask of man that he 
believe that the Infinite Being addresses 
Himself to finite man, that the Eternal 
enters into the stream of temporal 
events, that God concerns himself with 
history? There is only one way for man 
to be convinced of the truth of revela- 
tion, and that cannot be the way of ra- 
tional demonstration. “Revelation is a 


mystery for which reason has no con- 
cepts.” 


There are no proofs for demonstrat- 
ing the beauty of music to a man 
who is both deaf and insensitive, and 
there are no proofs for the veracity 
of the prophet’s claim to a man who 
is spiritually deaf and without faith 
and wisdom. Proofs may aid in pro- 
tecting but not in initiating certainty; 
essentially they are explications of 


what is already intuitively clear to 
us. 


One of the main obstacles in our un- 
derstanding both the fact and the con- 
tent of revelation is our stubborn literal- 
mindedness. Language, even at its poetic 
best, is not adequate to describe revela- 
tion. All it can do is evoke responses 
which lead to insight. If we read literal- 
ly, then the words become barriers to 
our understanding and belief. We must 
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read the report of revelation with the 
aim of participating in the event, not 
of conceptualizing it. Because revelation 
is unique we cannot compare it with 
other experiences of knowing. At best 
we can only hope to penetrate the outer 
edges of the mystery, to gain some dim 
impressions. But even these dim impres- 
sions are enough to rouse us from our 
spiritual lethargy. They make us recep- 
tive to the divine call; they make it pos- 
sible for each man to answer God's 
search for him, to present himself be- 
fore the divine glory and majesty. 

Fortunately, the individual Jew is not 
dependent exclusively on his own in- 
sights which are vague and _ insecure. 
They are organized and integrated for 
him through Torah, the great document 
of God's public revelation. “If other 
religions can be characterized as a rela- 
tion between man and God, Judaism 
must be described as a relation between 
man with Torah and God. The Jew is 
never alone in the face of God; the To- 
rah is always with him. A Jew without 
the Torah is obsolete.” The Torah 
serves as a check against individual in- 
sight. It serves to guide, direct, and 
deepen that insight. Having been given 
to all Israel for all its generations it is 
the one absolute touchstone against 
which every moral and theological claim 
must be measured. Without Torah we 
are completely dependent on the rela- 
tive inadequacy of our own vision and 
understanding. With Torah that vision 
is deepened and is anchored in the one 
ultimately reliable expression of divinity 
in history. Moreover, it is not our pri- 
vate, individualized view of Torah that 
we regard as normative, but rather the 
Torah as it has been understood by the 
sages of Israel, the Torah of Jewish tra- 
dition. “Our attitude to the Bible is 
more than a problem of isolated indi- 
vidual faith. It is as members of the com- 
munity of Israel that our ultimate de- 
cision must be made. Estranged from 
the community of Israel and its conti- 
nuous response, who could understand 
the voice?” 


Our approach to the Bible through 


our membership in the community of 
Israel does not free us of our own share 
of the task. The tradition may illumi- 
nate the obscure, it may call to our at- 
tention marvels which we would other- 
wise pass without notice. But the com- 
munity and the tradition of Israel cannot 
think and cannot feel for the individual. 
The purpose of revelation is to widen 
our horizons, to extend our understand- 
ing. Revelation which is used to sup- 
press thinking and inhibit understand- 
ing is distorted and perverted. With the 
aid of revelation we must grow in spir- 
itual stature so that we are capable of 
recognizing the divine when it confronts 
us. It would be a tragedy for man to 
have been so dulled by mechanical ex- 
ternal contact with the text of revela- 
tion that his spiritual sensitivity is im- 
paired rather than heightened. 

The Jewish technique for bringing 
man to spiritual grandeur is not by way, 
initially, of theological speculation. The 
Bible is not merely a theological text- 
book. “If God were a theory, the study 
of theology would be the way to under- 
stand Him.” However, God is not a 
theory but the highest reality, and the 
way to knowledge of Him begins in ac- 
tion. Judaism is a “science of deeds”; 
the Mitsvah is our key to faith, and thus 
to the Almighty Himself. “Religion is 
not the same as spiritualism: what man 
does in his concrete, physical existence 
is directly relevant to the divine.” The 
commandments of the Torah are our 
way to the spirituality and _ holiness 
which is our ultimate goal. “By living 
as Jews we may attain our faith as Jews. 
We do not have faith because of deeds; 
we may attain faith through sacred 
deeds.” 

Mitsvot are not to be thought of as 
devices which serve man’s needs. They 
are not divinely ordained palliatives 
whose purpose is to bring us health and 
comfort. The Mitsvah is frequently it- 
self a mystery, its meaning obscure and 
its purpose hidden. Only by committing 
ourselves to observance of the precepts 
of the Torah can we discover their in- 
ner significance. To the man who stands 
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on the outside no explanation can be 
satisfactory. To the observant Jew who 
follows the established way of Jewish 
piety, no explanation is necessary. The 
law can never be understood if it is 
treated as a series of disjointed particu- 
lar rules. The parts and the whole must 
be seen together in their mutual inter- 
relatedness. For the Jew who not only 
studies, but lives Torah in this way the 
Mitsvot are an art which refine his na- 
ture, elevate his spirit, and make him 
progressively more receptive to the di- 
vine call. By way of the Mitsvah, the 
Jew serves God, not himself, and in the 
act of divine service he draws closer to 
the divine being. 

“The purpose of religion is not to 
satisfy the needs we feel but to create 
in us the need of serving ends, of which 
we otherwise remain oblivious.” It hard- 
ly requires divine commandments to 
make us feel the need for food and 
drink, for rest and security. Such needs 
are the common heritage of mankind. 
The religious life aims at making us 
feel with equal urgency the need for 
moral and intellectual perfection, the 
need to rise above our natural state 
and to realize the divine potential that 
lies within each of us. Regular observ- 
ance of the Mitsvot, which are a divine 
discipline, makes us feel these latter goals 
as pressing needs. Judaism asks that we 
commit ourselves to God’s command- 
ments, knowing that when we have made 
this commitment we have taken the first 
step toward the true service of God. 
When we reach higher levels of devel- 
opment we begin to penetrate the inner 
spirit of the law. At this point we come 
to know the end which Halakhah serves. 
We understand that, ‘Halakhah must 
not be observed for its own sake Lt for 
the sake of God. The law must not be 
idolized. It is a part, not all, of the 
Torah. We live and die for the sake of 
God rather than for the sake of the 
law.” 

In this summary explication of Pro- 
fessor Heschel’s philosophy of Judaism, 
we have been able to touch on only a 
few of the main topics which he treats. 


His position is worked out with extreme 
care and in much detail. It is consistent- 
ly supported by a wealth of citations 
from and references to the whole of our 
sacred literature, beginning with the 
Bible and ending with some of the writ- 
ings of the most recent rabbinic and 
chasidic sages. His book, however, is far 
more than just another work of scholar- 
ship. It is, rather, the exposition of the 
self-understanding of a deep religious 
spirit whose roots and whose goals are 
in Judaism. As such it both teaches and 
challenges every Jew. It teaches us to 
understand our faith more profoundly, 
and challenges us to move out of the 
drabness of ordinary living to the spir- 
itual exaltation which is the heritage 
of all Israel. That heritage is beautiful- 
ly depicted in Dr. Heschel’s answer to 
the philosopher's question, his “verdict 
concerning life.” ‘““He who seeks an an- 
swer to the most pressing question, what 
is living?, will find an answer in the 
Bible: man’s destiny is to be a partner 
rather than a master. There is a task, 
a law, and a way: the task is redemp- 
tion, the law to do justice, to love mercy, 
and the way is the secret of being hu- 
man and holy.” 

Marvin Fox 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Professor and the Fossil, by Mau- 
rice Samuel, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
N.Y., 1956, pp. 269 & IX. Judaism: Fos- 
sil or Ferment, by Eliezer Berkovits, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1956, pp. 176. 


The hornet’s nest that Professor Ar- 
nold Toynbee’s Study of History has 
stirred up is still buzzing and will prob- 
ably continue to do so for some time to 
come. The original admiration for the 
stupendous ten volume _ work, the 
achievement of a single man, still per- 
sists but has been qualified by reserva- 
tions. Adverse estimates of a thorough- 
going and sometimes strongly polemic 
character, are now the rule in the ap- 
praisal of this gigantic tour de force, the 
very magnitude of which used to almost 
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disarm criticism. Historians, here and 
abroad, have demolished the main the- 
sis. Professor Toynbee’s schematism, his 

sitivism and pontifications on matters 
sociological and theological 
have been exposed by Geyl, Sorokin and 
many other illustrious names on the 
academic roster, to the extent that criti- 
cism has arrived at the almost generally 
accepted conclusion that Prof. ‘Toynbee 
is no scientific historian, possessing nei- 
ther the qualities of the scientist nor 
the dispassionate judgment necessary to 
the historian, but that he is a mixture 
of mystic and poet, possessed of a vast 
erudition, with an immense amount of 
material at his command, which he has 
not assimilated properly, and hence, his 
suspect generalizations. The evaluation 
of his capacity as a historian, we leave 
to his colleagues in the field; of his reli- 
gion—to his fellow Christians; his stric- 
tures on Judaism, we Jews have the right 
and the ability to discuss, for it takes 
more than an amiable gentleman, which 
Professor Toynbee undoubtedly is, thor- 
oughly familiar with the Latin and 
Greek classics, to understand us and our 
way of life. 

The treatment that Jew and Judaism 
receive at his hands, in his Study of 
History is bizarre, to put it mildly. The 
people of the book and their descen- 
dants, he claims, are fossilized relics of 
a Syriac society, who early had outlived 
their usefulness. While he is not quite 
clear, and sometimes contradictory in 
his statements, the following picture of 
this ancient form of civilization emerges: 
A Minoan emigration settled Philistia, 
the refugees encountering the Hebrew 
nomads, who had come from the no- 
man’s land of Arabia. When the impacts 
of the various people subsided, there 
arose the Syriac society, very much as 
did the Hellenic out of a similar origi- 
nal Minoan impulse. Syriac culture gave 
us the alphabet, discovered the Atlantic 
Ocean, arrived at the conception of 
God, and in this process of develop- 
ment, it was the Minoan element that 
civilized the Hebrew and Aramaic bar- 
barians. There is little inclination, on 
Professor Toynbee’s part, to give credit 
to Israel for anything original. The 


Jewish people, despite what seems evi- 
dence to the contrary, long ago died 
spiritually, having lost whatever creative- 
ness and specific character it had, in fact, 
has been petrified for twenty centuries 
or more. For better or worse, it is bliss- 
fully unaware of its decease and con- 
siders itself a rather live and kicking 
corpse. It is to the refutation of these 
and other animadversions on Israel that 
the books under review direct their at- 
tention and attack. 

Both of these scholarly and humanis- 
tic attempts provide excellent refutation 
of the arguments that give a distorted 
and one-sided picture of the Jew and 
his spiritual capacity and _ heritage. 
Rabbi Berkovits and Mr. Samuel write 
well, know their facts, marshall them 
in fine array, and conduct their cam- 
paign of offence and defence for Jew 
and Judaism with superb strategy. Like 
the historians, who waged a similar bat- 
tle with the professor, they, too, sweep 
away his fantastic presumptions and pre- 
tensions, and like these men, the Jewish 
scholars know their subject, i.e., Jew and 
Judaism thoroughly, While the two 
books under review here cover the same 
ground, and touch upon the same points 
largely, they are different in character 
because of the temperament of the two 
writers. If Judaism lacks the ardor and 
literary purple of The Professor, it is 
clear and concise and does not fall be- 
hind in exploding the errors and con- 
tradictions, the brash assumptions and 
the false and hasty conclusions, found 
in Toynbee, and in explaining Judaism 
as it actually is—a positive way of life of 
a historic and vibrantly vital people, 
with the urge to live and to do so nobly. 
Mr. Samuel weaves into his essay a stir- 
ring account of first hand personal ex- 
perience in European Jewries and in Is- 
rael, through the agonizing Hitler pe- 
riod and the formation of the state, 
while Rabbi Berkovits remains more 
the dispassionate scholar, rarely rising 
to the height of the righteous indigna- 
tion he is entitled to, remaining for the 
most part, the calm forensic master of 
himself and of rebuttal. Both men fre- 
quently surprise the reader by their 
range of knowledge in the very fields that 
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their opponent is supposed to excel in; 
and both men draw upon the vast area 
of literature and life of Judaism and 
write their themes with a love that, how- 
ever, never blinds their sight to fault 
and failure, or clouds their logic. Both 
knights of the pen are above scientific 
reproach, and in the words of the Book 
of the Maccabees, “fight the battle of 
the Lord gladly,” on behalf of the fair 
name of Judaism and Jew, 

Naturally, Jews resent being dubbed 
“fossils.” ‘This charge is, in part, due to 
Toynbee’s artificial division of history 
into so many societies, (following Vico 
and Spengler rather than Hegel) which 
units, very much like objects of scrutiny 
in the natural sciences, are disparate en- 
tities. These societies die and disappear 
or remain ossified remnants of their 
former selves. He does not take into 
reckoning, in his theory, that history 
deals with living entities (including the 
historian) that develop and are trans- 
formed into something new. He makes 
practically the same assertion about Ro- 
man society as he does about Jewish, 
to the effect that Rome represents the 
decay of its Hellenistic predecessor in- 
stead of a new, self-constituted and 
thoroughly alert unit. In part, also, 
‘Toynbee’s strictures on Israel are, of 
course, due to a palpable ignorance of 
the Jew and in part to what may be 
called a “bias,” unconscious let it be 
granted, the product of an ill-feeling or 
of an attitude of superiority towards 
Judaism, that has long and often mis- 
takenly been fostered by Christian cul- 
ture, which sees in Judaism a presump- 
tuous and outworn rival; the sad and 
tell-tale result of an obstinate and blind 
refusal to accept the truth of Christian- 
ity which supplanted Judaism; or a relic 
of glory departed and bequeathed to 
the daughter sent into the world to suc- 
ceed and supersede the mother and to 
save the older religion from its own 
false doctrines. 

Both of these careful briefs in refuta- 
tion must, of needs, follow pretty much 
the same pattern, that is, they aim at 
the negations that belittle and (per- 
haps unintentionally) besmirch Jew and 
Judaism. It is problematic, as so many 
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of his colleagues point out, whether Dr. 
Toynbee’s divisions in general, and the 
Syriac section in particular, can be ac- 
cepted as fact, or even as valid hypo- 
thesis, for other equally good alterna- 
tive explanations will serve the purpose. 
It is further questionable whether Israel 
can be bracketed at all in a hard and 
fast, all-inclusive formulary, as is done 
in Toynbee’s analysis, which last, by its 
own nature, overlooks this particular 
segment’s originality and uniqueness, 
though these, at times, are hinted at. 
It is further a moot question whether 
with the cessation of Israelite prophecy, 
Judaism shrivelled and its vitality passed 
on to Christianity. This, of course, is 
an old claim fostered by the Church 
that many reputable scholars no longer 
accept, though as recent a writer as the 
contemporary, radical and liberal Bult- 
mann in Primitive Christianity, does far 
less than justice to Judaism and would 
agree in part with the clichés of its fal- 
lowness and lack of development after 
the appearance of the Christian dispen- 
sation. 

These assertions and their implica- 
tions are eloquently disposed of in both 
of these replies. It is demonstrated that 
the English historian is almost totally 
unaware (or else disregards the corpus 
of evidence) of what happened in Jew- 
ish life after the rise and fall of the Sec- 
ond Commonwealth; he does not know 
rabbinic and medieval Judaism; his low 
opinion of the Diaspora and his animus 
toward Judaism stem more from emo- 
tional conditioning than from protes- 
sional impartiality and prove his com- 
plete unfamiliarity with these phases of 
Jewish life, as is further evidenced by 
his absurd contention that the Jewish 
neo-nationalist movement represents a 
desertion of the principle of love and 
is actually treason to the pristine Bibli- 
cal spirituality, taught by the prophets, 
for Zionism (which comes in for what 
almost amounts to vituperation) instead 
of awaiting divine intervention to gath- 
er up the exiles, has resorted to force, 
to human effort, to achieve the home- 
land. Unfortunately, use of power is not 
always condemned by our historian, and 
its role in history is even recognized. 
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Mr. Samuel sets great store by what he 
terms the “blurring effecc’” in Professor 
Toynbee’s writing, by virtue of which 
he succeeds in being turgid in expres- 
sion, unclear in thought, and not infre- 
quently, even contradictory as well as 
arbitrary in choice of material which 
suits his own purpose or bolsters his 
own point of view. Our Jewish authors 
literally “take him apart” and show 
how, in detail after detail, citing chap- 
ter and verse for their counter argument 
from the domain of Jewish and other 
literature, that Judaism is a terra in- 
cognita to the professor and that he 
has a definite prejudice against it. They 
supply ample quotations and give full 
reference to describe what Judaism real- 
ly is. Mr. Samuel’s defense and explana- 
tion of Zionism, that does not gloss 
over its faults, is a fair and objective 
account, and reads like a heroic epic 
of a people sung in lyric (pardon the 
mixed metaphor) strains. 

This is no place to itemize; we must 
content ourselves with the general ver- 
dict arrived at in Judaism and The Pro- 
fessor. We submit the pleadings are 
valuable, not only because they strip 
Professor Toynbee of his pretensions to 
authority and finality in a field with 
which he has not even a nodding ac- 
quaintance, but for what they do for 
the general Jewish reader. For him they 
are splendid expositions of Judaism. 
The rabbi is fully at home in Jewish 
theology and in Christian thought, too, 
and can speak therefore of both faiths, 
and does so, with a courteous regard for 
the Christian tenets. These two “apolo- 
gias” demonstrate decisively that Juda- 
ism did not degenerate, but on the con- 
trary grew (an impossibility as noted 
above in Dr. Toynbee’s naturalistic in- 
terpretation of history, where only 
the cycle from birth to inevitable de- 
cay is possible) and never stopped ma- 
turing. Judaism did not lapse into mili- 
tancy, which is the most he finds in 
Zionism and the Jewish national rebirth, 
thus forfeiting its claims of protagonist 
of the superiority of the spiritual; its 
religion was not tribal but truly uni- 
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versal; it maintained from the very be- 
ginning, and still does, as its createst 
and its central article of faith that God 
is love, the very heart of Jewish reli- 
giosity and morals, and despite occa- 
sional individual or small group defec- 
tions, the career of the Jew has been 
that of teacher and exemplar of ethical 
monotheism; that even in exile, Juda- 
ism attempted and succeeded in living 
nobly (without accepting the Christian 
dogmatics of salvation) that Zionism is 
not mere political expediency, and an 
occasion for exercising ‘Realpolitik,’ 
even though, at times, it may appear like 
the latter especially in the treatment of 
the Arabs. These and many other topics 
are adequately handled and make out 
the Jews’ case at the bar of history or of 
the historian. 

These books deserve a wide reading 
public. For the Gentile, they will be an 
eye-opening, and for the Jew, a heart- 
warming experience. The world, if it 
does not know this, will learn that Juda- 
ism is quintessentially spiritual, that it 
emphatically repudiates a materialistic 
interpretation of existence, that the faith 
of the Jew is pure service of God and 
love of fellow. The Jew, the spiritually 
oriented, still clings to the conviction 
and hope that his people is the Chosen 
of the Holy One, the champion of the 
sacred in life, the herald announcing 
the absolute need of one world for one 
humanity, living in peace where none 
need to be afraid, and of the absolute 
duty imposed of striving for this goal. 
Professor ‘Toynbee’s very dream, similar 
to the Jews’, is couched in Jewish terms, 
and though he may not realize it, when 
he rises to vision in an ecstatic moment 
or poetic passage, he is using a Jewish 
vocabulary and rephrasing a Jewish pre- 
scription. If he, or anyone else, for that 
that matter, does not know what Jew 
and Judaism are, let him go to school 
to our authors and caretully absorb 
their teachings. All of us are in debt to 
these two men for their splendid per- 
surance of a very necessary task. 


Feux A. Levy 


New York, N.Y. 
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Israel, It’s Role in Civilization, edited 
by Moshe Davis, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N.Y., 1956, pp. 338. 


Most books on Israel concentrate on 
the political aspects of the new state. 
Hence, it is a welcome change to read 
this volume which is addressed mainly 
to the spiritual role of Israel in the 
modern world. It deals in turn with 
Israel’s position on the current interna- 
tional scene; the significance of its his- 
tory; the emerging character of the new 
State and the elements of common tradi- 
tion shared by Israel and America. With- 
in this broad framework of both his- 
torical and contemporary development, 
a distinguished group of authors and 
scholars of first water, who can both 
write and think, examine the religion 
and culture, the music and art, the 
economics and technology, and the dyna- 
mics of the human spirit in a State, both 
ancient and modern. Any compendium, 
to which scholars like W. F. Albright, 
Louis Finkelstein, H. L. Ginsberg, S. D. 
Goiten, S. W. Baron, H. Mumford Jones, 
M. Smith and S. Lieberman, have con- 
tributed must be indispensable. If to 
these, one adds some of the other au- 
thors in this volume, such as David Ben- 
Gurion, Martin Buber, Abba Eban, Mil- 
ton Katims, and Y. L. Kohn, the reader 
will realize why this reviewer has found 
his task well-nigh impossible. Each arti- 
cle merits a comprehensive review in its 
own right. 

This volume comprises a selection of 
addresses, delivered at the Seminary-Is- 
rael Institute, sponsored by The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America and 
the Jewish Agency Department of Edu- 
cation and Culture. It contains histori- 
cal and archeological essays, discussion 
of contemporary Israel, and the rela- 
tions between Israel and the United 
States. This collection constitutes a veri- 
table encyclopedia in the form of arti- 
cles, of all aspects of non-political knowl- 
edge concerning Israel. The fare pro- 
vided is so plentiful and varied that 
reference can be made to only a frac- 
tion of its rich contents. 

The late Hayim Greenberg was large- 
ly responsible for initiating this Israel 


Institute and is represented in this vol- 
ume by his essay on “Religion and State 
of Israel.” The “Dedicatory Preface to 
Hayim Greenberg,” to whom American 
Jewry owes so much, by Rose L. Hal- 
prin, breathes sincerity and admiration 
tor that noble spirit. 

A careful inspection of this work re- 
veals at once that the tremendous 
amount of material gathered together 
by the Seminary-Israel Institute is care- 
fully selected, well arranged, and sur- 
prisingly comprehensive, although I 
would have eliminated two or three arti- 
cles and replaced them by subjects more 
appropriate, within the framework of 
this book. Thus, this reviewer misses a 
contribution on the Hebrew revival and 
the role of Hebrew literature, past and 
present, in moulding the character of 
the Israeli and the State, especially when 
most contributors, and above all Ben- 
Gurion, Albright and Eban, stress this 
aspect of Israel's spiritual role. Regret- 
table, too, is the fact that this excellent 
compendium, obviously intended for 
study, does not contain bibliographical 
notes after each article, an index, and 
a glossary of terms. The editing reveals 
a discriminating use of the material and 
a sensitivity to public appeal on a scho- 
larly level. The first of the four section’ 
of the book presents the “Role of Is- 
rael in the Modern World” with two 
essays by David Ben-Gurion and Louis 
Finkelstein. Since Ben-Gurion became 
Prime Minister, new perspectives have 
entered into his writings and speeches. 
In his pre-State days, as a leader of the 
Labor Party, he left Biblical and Tal- 
mudic quotations to the Rabbis, but 
since 1948, the trends of Jewish history 
and literature have increasingly domi- 
nated his writing and thought. His arti- 
cle, “The Spirit of The New Israel,” re- 
veals the cause of this significant growth. 
“Only as a free nation, living in our 
own land, can we read with a truly dis- 
cerning eye that Book of Books which 
was created in this same land by our 
ancestors.” “Only a generation that has 
won independence in its ancient home 
can understand the spirit of those an- 
cient predecessors, who labored and 
fought, and suffered and thought, and 
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sang and loved, and prophesied in this 
same land.” “With the birth of a state, 
a fundamental change has come about 
in the way we see ourselves and the way 
the world sees us... we are drawing 
ever closer to the source and (to the) 
historic root of our nationhood and to 
the spiritual legacy of the Biblical pe- 
riod. At the same time, we are increas- 
ingly becoming free citizens of the great 
world, more and more integrated into 
the universal human heritage shared by 
all generations and all peoples.” 
Significant, too, is Ben-Gurion’s em- 
phasis on the indispensable role of the 
Diaspora and especially of American 
Jewry. “The Jewish people, reassem- 
bling itself for the third time in its 
State, cannot rebuild the land... nor 
develop its culture without the greatest 
measure of cooperation from all the 
Jews, dispersed throughout the world 
and, above all, from the Jews of Amer- 
ica... We must establish a working 
partnership between Israel’s scholars 
and creative artists and Jewish scholars 
and artists in the Dispersion, for only 
by such a joint effort shall we be able 
to accomplish the vast cultural and edu- 
cational task which history has imposed 
upon our generation.” This welcome 
and clear-cut statement will, no doubt, 
dispel some misgivings in the Diaspora 
of the issue, which in the past, have been 
a source of painful discussion and irk- 
some friction. Professor Finkelstein 
wholeheartedly endorses his attitude by 
suggesting “the establishment in Jeru- 
salem of a world academy, to which some 
of the finest spirits of the globe might 
be brought... and where they might 
pool their wisdom and mature plans for 
the betterment of mankind,” (my ita- 
lics). Professor Salo W. Baron of Co- 
lumbia University, in his brilliant anal- 
ysis, “Second and Third Commonwealth's 
Paraliels and Differences,” reaches the 
same conclusion when he warns against 
“the substantial wing of Jews in Israel, 
who (are) calloused toward the Dias- 
pora and who have been taught by the 
old ideologists to negate it. Only the 
interests of Israel were paramount—some 
young people say—and that the Jews of 
the Dispersion did not really matter,” 


(p. 64). He consistently exhorts that Is- 
rael must learn from history and must 
not disregard the Jewish heritage or ig- 
nore the Diaspora. 

Professor L. Finkelstein’s theme—‘‘Is- 
rael as a Spiritual Force,” is best repres- 
ented in the following meaningful para- 
graph: “The courage, the determination, 
the self- sacrifice, the vision of the lead- 
ers and people of the State of Israel... 
have amazed the whole world, but most 
of all their brethren. In this prosaic 
age, the events which we have witnessed 
are not described as miracles, or as the 
finger of God in human affairs; but deep 
in the hearts of all man, the primitive 
poetry of our ancestors is still alive, and 
men know... that they have witnessed 
a miracle as impressive as any recorded 
in Scripture. We all walk less bent, we 
all talk more directly, we all follow our 
faith with more conviction, we all sum- 
mon ourselves and our neighbors to 
great causes with less timidity, because 
we know that, as in the days of the 
Exodus from Egypt, God has shown us 
wonders.” 

The second section, devoted to Israel’s 
role in history, opens with a deeply 
moving article by the eminent archeolo- 
gist, William F. Albright of Johns Hop- 
kins University. For him, Israel is 

“prophetic vision and an historical ful- 
fillment.” There were several Messianic 
movements in Jewish history and “The 
Zionist movement is, after all, historical- 
ly a special form of Messianic expecta- 
tion.”” He, too, finds Israel’s foundations 
based in the heritage of the past. 

This section contains an_ original 
and instructive article, by Professor H. 
Louis Ginsberg, on the new light which 
the Dead Sea Scrolls throw on Eretz Yis- 
rael in the Greco-Roman period. Pro- 
fessor Morton Smith of Brown Univer- 
sity describes Jewish Palestine at the 
time of the advent of Christianity, while 
Dean Saul Lieberman, on the other 
hand, draws on the Palestinian Talmud, 
utilizing hitherto neglected or miscon- 
strued sources. An important article by 
Professor Carl J. Friedrick of Harvard, 
“Israel and the End of History,” might 
well serve as a seminar’s discussion. Is- 
rael, he says, is yet destined to play a 
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crucial part in world affairs but “this 
part they could not play without a state 
of their own. Now that they have 
achieved it, the deeper significance of 
the tradition of a history that has mean- 
ing has once again become manifest,” 
(p. 107). 

The third section is entitled “The 
New State” and includes articles on 
“The Emerging Constitution of Israel,” 
by the legal wizard Dr. Yehudah Leib 
Kohn; “A Democracy in an Autocratic 
World,” a research study by Jacob Rob- 
inson; and an article by Abba Eban, 
on “Nationalism and Internationalism.” 

An expert, affective account of the 
Yemenite Community is that by Profes- 
sor S. D. Goiten of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. He begins with a sweeping state- 
ment: “Although I fully subscribe to 
the Talmudic saying that it would have 
been better for man if he had not been 
created at all,! there are, I feel, a few 
moments in each man’s life for which 
he would deem it worth while to have 
come into being. In my own life, I count 
as such a moment the night when I was 
privileged to observe, for the first time, 
the arrival of a Yemenite convoy at the 
reception camp of Hashid near Aden in 
South Arabia... The convoy had hard- 
ly come in, when a Yemenite Jew jump: 
ed from the truck, holding in his hand 
a huge Shofar... a spiral horn of the 
African antelope, about two yards long. 
He hesitated for a moment, but, en- 
couraged by his friends, he put the horn 
to his mouth and a long-drawn mighty 
thunder rolled through the desert night. 
The Messiah had not yet come, but a 
Shofar blast was a genuine expression 
of actual redemption,” (p. 176). This 
is the beginning of the description of 
that incredible feat—the exodus by air 
—known in the history of the new State 
as “Operation Magic Carpet” and the 
integration of the Yemenite Jew. 

Dr. Goitein’s article touches a central 
problem of contemporary Israel: The 
new State of Israel has shown a marked 
capacity of surprising, and sometimes 
dismaying, even many of its early sup- 
porters. It is becoming clear that the 
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State of the future will present an ap- 
pearance altogether different from any- 
thing visualized by the leaders of the 
Zionist movement some fifty years ago. 
During the Mandatory regime, there 
could be no doubt of the strongly Cen- 
tral European outlook of Paiestinian 
Jewry. Today, all observers—from with- 
in and without—tell of the growing 
orientalization of the face of Israel. All 
agree that the Yemenite element in Is- 
rael is one of the “healthiest” units of 
immigrants, with great assets: ‘They are 
all working people, small artisans, and 
ready to settle on the soil, but their 
greatest asset is their religious heritage. 
“Once, when I conducted our late-la- 
mented teacher, Louis Ginzberg, to a 
Yemenite synagogue in Jerusalem, he 
said to me after the services, ‘Now I 
know what Judaism is! Testimony from 
such an authority carries weight.” (p. 
183). 

A reasoned, sustained analysis of the 
important problem of “Religion and the 
State in Israel” was contributed by the 
late Hayim Greenberg, who advocates 
the doctrine of “complete separation of 
organized religion and State’ along the 
American pattern. There are also two 
informative articles on “Music Making” 
and ““Trends in Israeli Art” by two ex- 
perts, Milton Katims, Director of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra and Mor- 
dechai Narkis, Director of the Bezalel 
School of Arts in Jerusalem. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt 
to describe within the framework of 
this review Martin Buber’s ideas on 
“Character Change and Social Experi- 
ence” in Israel. His social philosophy 
applied to the complex question of in- 
tegrating the new immigrants into the 
new Jewish life in Israel, does not, how- 
ever, seem to propose any definite prac- 
tical solutions. 

The fourth and final section of this 
book is devoted to the relations between 
America and Israel, discussed, in a varie- 
ty of analyses, by H. M. Jones of Har- 
vard, (“Backgrounds of American Policy 
Toward Zion”); R. T. Handy of the 
Union Theological Seminary (“Zion in 
American Christian Movements”) ; Alex- 
ander Bein of Jerusalem, (“American 
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Settlement in Israel’) ; and finally, Abba 
Eban’s second article, “United States and 
Israel: Elements of a Common Tradi- 
tion.” Eban, as might be expected, ably 
compares the striking similarities (pion- 
eering, immigration, democracy) , which 
contributed to the development of the 
respective countries. 

The link between Israel’s past and 
future is clearly indicated by most con- 
tributors and one theme underlies the 
whole volume: The hope that Israel's 
contribution to the world civilization in 
this twentieth century will be worthy. 


MENAHEM MANSOOR 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The Legend of The Baal-Shem, by Mar- 
tin Buber. Translated by Maurice Fried- 
man, Harper & Bro., New York, N.Y., 
1955, pp. 222. 


A certain amount of literary snobbism 
accompanies the resurgence of interest 
in the Hasidic movement, and it may 
be that Martin Buber’s intellectual sta- 
ture innocently contributes to this. For 
Buber, virtually alone, rediscovered 
Hasidism and gave the material a poetic 
form from which it cannot now be se 
arated. His work is so beautiful that 
we cannot imagine the tales being told 
in any other way. The present transla- 
tion, by Maurice Friedman, is a miracle 
of fidelity to Buber, maintaining the 
same ecstatic pitch, and yet with utter 
felicity in its own language. 

I fear that the volume will attain lit- 
tle popularity here, no more than did 
my own somewhat earthier rendering of 
the tales mostly completed before I en- 
countered Buber’s work in German. In 
the Twenties, I had heard some of the 
tales from Marek Szwarc, a sculptor in 
Paris; I asked for more, and he gave 
me a pack of Yiddish penny booklets, 
brought from Poland. Thus, the tales 
came to me in their rough folk form, 
and when I later read Buber’s work I 
was able to identify the purification and 
the raising-up that he had given to the 
legends. 

“The legend is the myth of I and 
Thou, of the caller and called,” Buber 


wrote in the 1907 introduction, “the fi- 
nite which enters into the infinite and 
the infinite which has need of the finite.” 
As rich as the parables, themselves, is 
Buber’s essay on the life of the Hasidim, 
which begs for quotation in full. 

The four divisions are Hitlahavut, or 
ecstacy, Avoda, or service, Kavana, or 
intention, and Shiflut, or humility. 

“To the man in ecstacy,” he writes, 
“the habitual is eternally new. A zaddik 
stood at the window in the early morn- 
ing light, and trembling cried, ‘A few 
hours ago it was night and now it is day 
—God brings up the day.’” There is 
the incessantly intense wonder before 
each smallest attribute of creation. “In 
ecstacy all that is past and is future 
draws near to the present. Time shrinks, 
the line between the eternities disap- 
pears, only the moment lives, and the 
moment is eternity.” 

“Hitlahavut is embracing God beyond 
time and space. Avoda is the service of 
God in time and space. 

“All action bound in one and the in- 
finite life enclosed in every action: this 
is Avoda. ‘In all the deeds of man— 
speaking and looking and listening and 
going and remaining standing and lying 
down—the boundless is clothed.’ 

“God has fallen into duality through 
the created world and its deed: into the 
being of God, Elohim, which is with- 
drawn from creatures, and the presence 
of God, the Shekina, which dwells in 
things, wandering, straying, scattered. 
Only redemption will reunite the two in 
eternity.” 

Thus, prayer, and habitual rite, is 
Avoda, but every act, every breath can 
be Avoda, if it is done with reverent 
intention, with Kavana. 

Hasidic doctrine affirms the power 
of one being’s prayer to help the “life- 
less” prayer of others, for it holds in the 
unity of all being. “Prayer may be held 
down in two different ways: if it is 
spoken without inner intention and if 
the earlier deeds of a praying man lie 
spread out like a heavy cloud between 
him and heaven. The obstacle can be 
overcome if the man grows upward into 
the sphere of ecstacy and purifies him- 
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self in its grace, or if another soul who 
is in ecstacy sets the fettered prayers 
free and carries them upward along 
with his own.” 

Several of the legends illustrate this, 
one being the beantiful legend of the 
boy who did not know how to pray, but 
whose burst of pure song, in the syna- 
gogue, carried the blocked prayers of 
the others directly into heaven. 

A zaddik used to say “I bind myself 
with the whole of Israel, with those who 
are greater than I, that through them 
my thoughts may ascend, and with those 
who are lesser than I, that they may be 
uplifted through me.” 

Kavana is the intention, the yearning 
toward the goal of redemption, the mes- 
sianic realization of the reunion of the 
Shekina with God. By this yearning, 
man may carry with his own prayer the 
“sparks” that are in all things, so that 
his act of prayer may help toward re- 
demption the essential life of the very 
room in which he prays. 

“It is not the matter of the action, but 
only its dedication that is decisive. Just 
that which you do in the uniformity of 
recurrence or in the disposition of events 
...just this continuity of the living 
stream leads—when accomplished with 
dedication—to redemption.” 

And this spiritual yearning, this Kava- 
na, is characterized by humility, or shif- 
lut. Humility is “‘no willed and practiced 
virtue.” Nowhere in it is there a “‘self- 
humbling, a self-restraining, a self-re- 
solve.” It is rather the realization in 
oneself of the “unique value” of each 
being. 

“In each men there is a_ priceless 
treasure, that is in no other. Therefore, 
one shall honor each man for the hid- 
den value that only he and none of his 
comrades has.” “He who lives in others 
according to the mystery of humility 
can condemn no one.” “He who passes 
sentence on a man has passed it on him- 
self.” 

“Living with the other as a form of 
knowing is justice,” Buber says, “living 
with the other as a form of being is 
love.” “When a father complained to 
the Baal-Shem, ‘My son is estranged 


from God—what shall I do?’ he replied, 
‘Love him more.’ ”’ 

Or again, for universal identification, 
“He who pities does not live with the 
suffering of the sufferer, he does not 
bear it in his heart as one bears the life 
of a tree with all its drinking in and 
shooting forth and with the dream of 
its roots and the craving of its thousand 
journeys of its branches, or as one bears 
the life of an animal with all its glid- 
ing, stretching, and grasping and all the 
joy of its sinews and its joints and the 
dull tension of its brain.” 

There are prefigurations in the leg- 
ends themselves of modern thinking. No 
modern reader can absorb this symbol- 
drenched prose, no one can encounter 
the strangers and wanderers in these 
magic tales, without feeling that Kafka 
must have grown up in contact with 
the Hasidic legend. And the existential- 
ists, too, will find kinship, in passages 
such as this, in which the Baal-Shem 
confronts the soul of King David in an 
issue of guilt, and reminds David of his 
own guilty letter saying “Place him fac- 
ing the heaviest battle...” David recog- 
nizes that the grandeur of his own song 
grew in guilt... “The seam of my mantle 
was black and stuck with blood which 
had been shed, and I have borne my 
song upward with me. For my song was 
born to me out of sin and stain, and 
it awakened in me a new soul and as- 
cended, and there was peace between 
God and me.” 

Even the relationship of the wish and 
the dream, as in psychoanalytic therapy, 
is prefigured in the tale of a rabbi 
antagonistic to Hasidism, who dreamed 
that his garden was a garden of evil. 
“The earth split open to its fiery core 
and the rabbi saw the interwined roots 
of the trees descend into the primal 
depths where, united with one another, 
they nourished themselves on _ the 
flames.” 

When he came to the Baal-Shem, 
begging, “Master, teach me what I must 
do to tear out the roots!,” the Baal- 
Shem replied, “Know that this garden 
was not born to you out of your wish, 
but out of that wish’s pain because you 
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supposed yourself defiled, suffered over 
yourself, and scattered affliction over 
your head like ashes. You thereby gave 
the light image of your wish a firm exist- 
ence and sank its roots into the realm of 
the corporeal, whereas before it was only 
a shadow. But as I have told you this, 
the body of your wish has become a 
word and a hovering breath and lighter 
than the lightest image of your wish had 
been. And because I, as joyful man, have 
told your story to joyful men, joy has 
entered the depths and has torn out the 
roots.” Thus, he offered freedom from 
feelings of guilt, in joyous self-accept- 
ance. 

But aside from these uncannily per- 
ceptive teachings, the tales are an ex- 
quisite body of literature. The form is 
often that of a story within a story, oft- 
en Gothic. There are meetings of pre- 
destined souls, and reincarnations for 
the completion of unfinished deeds, or 
the redemption of evil deeds, there are 
tales of the simple, who were wise be- 
yond the wisdom of the learned, and of 
the pure in heart whose joy of life was 
highest worship. 

All who speak of Hasidism should 
learn its meaning from this book. 


Meyer LEVIN 
New York, N.Y. 


Two Worlds, by David Daiches, Har- 
court, Brace and Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 1956, pp. 192. 


Two Worlds should be approached 
on two levels. This is, first of all, the 
world of a child. Then, it is the world 
of a Jewish-Scottish home, and to a les- 
ser degree, of the community of which 
it was the guiding force. 

The world of the child is a familiar 
world to the reader: whether it be be- 
hind a ghetto wall, in a Maine wood, or 
in the city of Edinburgh. Environment 
does not affect the emotional growth of 
the child as much as it may the physi- 
cal. Form may differ; substance rarely. 

In this warm and closely-knit familial 
life of Two Worlds, a boy with his sis- 
ters and brother, makes the usual strides 
to adolescence and adulthood. All of it 
passes before us: a boy's love for his 


parents; his desire to please his father; 
the awe and, at the same time, protec- 
tive instinct for parents (why do so 
many children of an orthodox house- 
hold know this emotion?); his intense 
religiosity at puberty, which in retro- 
spect is dubbed obsessional; his unremit- 
ting struggle in the intensely competitive 
atmosphere of the top section of the 
Scottish school (so similar, alas, to the 
top groups of our schools); his child's 
acceptance of a strict justice, even when 
he is its victim, and conversely, his loss 
of faith in teachers as a result of an 
unjust one; his sibling jealousy, mild 
enough perhaps, but unmistakable in his 
argument over a chess set; and his filial 
resentment of his father’s obtuseness to- 
wards his mother. It is all here, beauti- 
fully told, and at times, as Biahk might 
have said, beautifully concealed. 

In the diurnal routines and ritual of 
this family, whether they were religion- 
centered, or merely those habits and 
ceremonies born of the exigencies of life, 
I was reminded of Mary Ellen Chase's 
The White Gate. And since both Chase 
and Daiches are above all, highly reac- 
tive and sensitive personalities, I was not 
surprised to find both held and trans- 
fixed by what Joyce called moments of 
‘epiphany.’ For Chase, one of these mo- 
ments startled her as she walked the 
country paths through the silence and 
solitude of a Maine winter. It envelops 
Daiches, when as a boy of about four- 
teen and a half, he leans over the win- 
dow of his attic bedroom and feels in 
the stir of the Edinburgh streets, in its 
smells, and even in its strains reaching 
him from the distant music of bagpipes, 
the very pulse of Scotland, with her fate- 
ful and dour beat of doom. Scotland, its 
history and its meaning, evokes a whole 
and complete mood, which bars all else. 
His Jewish history and ancestry consti- 
tute his other ‘mood’; also an entity. 
This dualism, to his present surprise, he 
lived and accepted with no difficulty. 

Why he is surprised I cannot under- 
stand. Many of us in America lived in 
two cultures unaware of any inherent 
problem. In a way, it seems to me Dai- 
ches’ two worlds were more clearly de- 
lineated for him because of his father. 
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For this latter was the most important 
influence of the son’s childhood. More 
so, perhaps, because he was the recog- 
nized head of Scottish Jewry. And the 
central goal of this father’s vocation was 
to prove no clash between Jewish and 
Scottish cultures. All his life, as Rabbi, 
was devoted to a demonstration of this 
thesis: namely, one could be an obser- 
vant Jew without detracting by a hair 
from one’s loyalty to Scotland. 

The unabating stream of letters to the 
newspaper The Scotman, defending and 
explaining the Jewish position, made 
the name of Dr. Salis Daiches familiar 
in Christian and Jewish homes. He was 
a lovable man and father. He was a de- 
voted Scotsman. He was a cultured scho- 
lar, with a sound knowledge of philoso- 
phy and the classics. 

But he was, to me, somehow, a curi- 
ously uneasy Jew. This may appear 
shocking seeing he united Edinburgh 
Jewry, single-handed, eliminated 
the numerus clausus from the two med- 
ical schools of Scotland. (Many Jewish 
men in this country are practising physi- 
cians today because of the doors he 
helped to open.) Together with these 
two achievements, his constant defini- 
tion of the Jewish position vis-a-vis Eng- 
lish and other civilizations, made Juda- 
ism a force upon the Scottish scene. Yet, 
it is this very activity which somehow 
betrays weakness. 

There is much in Daiches’ life I 
know: the detailed ritual, the occasional 
spoofing about things religious, the em- 
phasis on learning. Even the encounter 
with the Shabbos goy, and his mother’s 
imperturbable dignity before him, rings 
authentically. So, too, does Daiches’ own 
peripheral relationship to extra-curricu- 
lar school activities. (What, I wonder, 
would he have done had he been a rabid 
athlete or a devotee of the dance and 
the drama?) All of these, together with 
his father’s old-fashioned view towards 
wife and womankind, weave themselves 
into a familiar reticulation. 

Yet, were I to draw up a comparison 
of Daiches’ Edinburg life and the one I 
knew, both in the Harlem of the twen- 
ties, and of West Side New York, I be- 
lieve it is the latter which would prove 


the more relaxed. This, despite the ad- 
vantage Daiches had of basking in the 
sunshine of that Scottish awe for the 
‘People of the Book.’ For in Harlem, 
there was not only a dynamic Jewish 
community in which scholarship was 
abundant and beloved, but the fathers, 
mine and others, were so at ease with 
themselves and so disinterested in prov- 
ing anything but, and this unwittingly, 
the joy and reward of Jewish living. 
(Here I must confess to the presence in 
our midst of a Rabbi, who though in 
his thirties, used to totter up to the 
Parocheth, kiss it, and with the same 
faltering steps, approach the lectern for 
his sermon. At least once during its 
course, he would fling his talit-wrapped 
arms sideward, and in fervid tones pro- 
nounce the dictum: ‘a good Jew is a bet- 
ter American.’) But aside from him, and 
he had neither the stature nor scholar- 
ship of a Salis Daiches, nor of the Tal- 
mide Chachamim of Harlem, no one 
was concerned with synthesis, integra- 
tion or acculturation. We were given 
full, rich, permeative Jewish living. It 
was up to us to make our adjustments 

There were of course, problems. Es- 
pecially, as in Daiches’ experience, in 
college. Also there was, as with Daiches, 
complete and absolute freedom of speech 
and thought. Argument was the spice of 
our lives, and it raged, as it did in the 
Daiches home, at every Shabbos and 
Yom Tov table. How could it not, with 
some of us, coming to dinner from Dr. 
Mordecai Kaplan and the S.A.J.? For 
unlike Daiches, we came under other in- 
fiuences, cogent enough to supply sturdy 
props for those, who, with adulthood, 
were as unable as Daiches to accept 
traditional theopany. 

Daiches admits it was his father’s at- 
tack on Liberal Judaism that destroyed 
for him in advance any line of defense 
to which he might retreat when he came 
to doubt the literal divine inspiration 
of the Bible and the Talmud. 

From my point of view, this is lamen- 
table. But more than that, it is most 
curious for anyone with a rich Jewish 
background. His father claimed that if 
the individual conscience was to be the 
arbiter of what was good and true, chaos 
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must result. Yet surely it is apparent 
the individual conscience is the very 
heart of Judaism. What if not the in- 
dividual conscience and intellect has 
shaped our law? What is the Talmud, 
if not the opinions of men presenting 
their various points of view? The Law, 
whether one stamps it as a divine gift 
or not, was given to man. And since 
it belongs no longer to heaven, it must, 
according to that wonderful story in 
Baba Mezia, heed no Bat Kol. 

Nor does the individual conscience of 
man preclude order. Both Hillel and 
Shammai spoke in the name of Heaven, 
but we follow the school of Hillel. And 
most judiciously, and perhaps, prophet- 
ically, we give a minority opinion, 
though it be of one, should a future 
judge wish to base his decision on such 
a precedent. Here is the resilience and 
genius of Rabbinic Judaism. 

Another significant weakness of Dai- 
ches’ father for me, was his dislike not 
only of Yiddish, but of any evidence of 
ghetto life. It saddens me who knows 
at first hand, not ghetto life, but the 
sons of the ghetto; or sees before her 
eyes, the portrait even a Babel could 
not help but paint: that fierce pride 
and contempt of ascetic Yeshiva Bachu- 
rim which neither Cossack threat nor 
its fulfillment could efface. 

Although Daiches’ grandfather came 
from a Polish ghetto to become the Rab- 
bi of Leeds, there was no rapport be- 
tween the two generations. Yet, the 
grandfather was a scholar of interna- 
tional repute, and had been in his youth 
somewhat of a progressive. (He must 
have been, sending his two sons to study 
in Germany.) It puzzles the reader as 
much as it did the grandson that such 
a man could find nothing better for con- 
versational material than coarse jokes! 


Is it possible he believed the English, 
or the young, could only understand or 
delight in such ribaldry? Daiches tells 
us how this grandfather is astounded 
one day to learn the grandson too loves 
—~ herring, and with what alacrity 

e offered the plate of food to the boy. 
It is as though the grandfather suddenly 
saw this child as a personality; as though 
behind this small western phenomenon 
there was a heart that beat and knew 
desire. 

What a pity he did not offer the boy 
more than pickled herring. Or, that the 
boy’s father did not bring son and sire 
together. 

Whatever failings strike one, they can 
not detract from the humanity of Dai- 
ches’ father. Indeed, this is the portrait 
of a real man reaching out beyond log- 
ic, and at times beyond heritage itself, 
for the enduring values of life. His last 
sermon was one no son could ever for- 
get, or fail to treasure. 

Charm and humor in Two Worlds 
permeate not only the life of the Dai- 
ches, but the Scottish-Jewish community 
itself. Its ‘trebblers’ with their colorful 
Scot-Yiddish jargon, Motty Rifkind who 
allocates unto himself special privileges 
with God, Rubenstein, of the many and 
disparate talents, and the impressive and 
somewhat terrifying Moishe Pinkinsky. 
It is a tiny facet of Jewish history which 
few of us have discovered. Mr. Daiches 
deserves our thanks for preserving some- 
thing of its character. 

For the reader who does not know the 
orthodox way of life, Two Worlds is a 
unique opportunity to gain some in- 
sights. For those of us who do, it evokes 
a variety of memories, and at times, a 
poignant nostalgia. 


FRIEDA CLARK HYMAN 
Hartford, Conn. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Editors, Judaism: 


The Spring Issue of Judaism, 1956, 
contained an unfortunate misinterpreta- 
tion of a Talmudic text with reference 
to Jewish ethics. Rabbi Schulweis, in 
his essay, “The Ethics of Jewish Civil- 
ization,” mentions the “absolutes which 
prohibit murder, incest and idolatry” 
adding “Yet, in the face of brutal Ha- 
drianic persecutions the Rabbinic sense 
of realism attenuates even these abso- 
lutes.” This important statement bear- 
ing on a significant aspect of Jewish 
ethics is a misrepresentation of the Tal- 
mud Sanhedrin discussion listed in the 
reference. One will note, upon careful 
reading of the original source, that there 
is no “attenuation” of the absolute pro- 
hibitions, but rather a reinforcement 
and augmentation of their application 
and immutability. 

It is regrettable that a publication of 
the calibre and goals of Judaism allowed 
such a gross error to appear in print, 
thereby inadvertantly aiding the Seiee 
tion of a fundamental Jewish ethical 
position. 

GERSHON WINER 
Denver, Colorado 


AUTHOR'S REPLY 


In the section on ethical absolutes in 
by essay, “The Ethics of Jewish Civiliza- 
tion,” I noted that “In the face of bru- 
tal Hadrianic persecutions, the Rabbinic 
sense of realism attenuated even these 
absolutes.” I continued to explain this 
remark by citing the discussion in the 
Talmud Sanhedrin 74A, B, and con- 
cluded that “consideration of the pub- 
lication or private character of the trans- 
gression, distinctions as to who decreed 
the transgression, the motivation of the 
transgressor, the number and nature of 


the public witnessing the prohibited act 
were introduced.” 

An examination of the Talmudic dis- 
cussion referred to would seem to vin- 
dicate my position. Thus, the absolute 
which would enjoin martyrdom on those 
who are forced into acts of idolatry, in- 
cest and murder are interestingly qual- 
ified by several important Rabbinic jur- 
ists. Rabbi Ishmael (74A), Rabin speak- 
ing in the name of Rabbi Johanan 
(74A), and Rabbi Jannai, the brother 
of Rabbi Hiyya ben Abba (74B), all 
make the distinction between public 
martyrdom (befarhesya) and violation 
of these three laws, when they may be 
performed in private, encouraging the 
former and exempting the latter. The 
Talmud goes so far as to exempt a man 
from martyrdom where only nine Jews 
and one Gentile are involved. 

A second qualifying factor, attached 
to these absolutes, is found in the case 
of Rabbi Dimi (74A), who invokes the 
principle of gzerat ha-malkhut, in which 
exception is allowed in the case where 
there is no royal decree involved. 

A third qualifying criterion is em- 
ployed by Raba (74B), in which dis- 
tinction between imposed violations of 
the law motivated by personal pleasure 
and those motivated by religious ideol- 
ogy is made, (hanaat atzman). 

The usual understanding of an ethi- 
cal absolute, in the Kantian sense, is 
that it carries with it categorical weight 
disallowing any qualification or —, 
tion to the rule. My remarks were made 
to indicate the sympathetic appreciation 
of conditions which the Rabbis took 
into consideration in their interpreta- 
tions of the law. No one means to assert 
that the Rabbis did not violently con- 
demn acts of idolatry, adultery and 
murder and advocated martyrdom rath- 
er than acquiescence to those decrees 
which would violate these ethical princi- 
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ples. But the Rabbis were not, it seems 
to me, blindly and unconditionally will- 
ing to follow out the stringency of any 
law, without consideration of the social 
conditions and the consequences of 
holding obdurately to the letter oi the 
Absolute. 

The decisors take full account of the 
qualifying factors enumerated in the 
Talmudic discussion. Thus, R. Isaac b. 
Sheshet (Responsa No. 11) writes that 
one who was compelled to idolotrous 
worship is not thereby invalidated as a 


witness since “The Torah exempts acts 
done under compulsion.” Jacob Asher 
(Yore Deah, par. 157) writes in a simi- 
lar vein: “If the act of idolatry is to 
be performed privately, he may, if he 
wishes transgress the commandment 
and thereby save his life. But if he 
wishes to act in a manner more strin- 
gent than that prescribed by the Law, 
he may do so.” 


HarROLD M. SCHULWEIS 
Oakland, California 
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